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PUNCTUALITY. 

Tus is now considered as one of the minor virtues, 
and it will probably be always deemed of greater and 
greater magnitude, as our population becomes more 
and more mercantile—for it is the virtue of a mercan- 
tile and fully employed state of society. To the busy 
man, time is the same as money; and if any one de- 
prives him of a part of it, or causes him to misuse it, 
the same offence is committed—as far as loss of pro- 
perty is concerned—as if a pocket had been picked, or 
a false check passed at a bank. Whether a man 
steals from me an actual particular sum, or the 
half hour during which I can earn that sum, is 
to mea matter of perfect indifference: the effect of 
the one crime may be more demoralising to the of- 
fender than the other ; but it makes no difference to 
me. Punciuality, then, if it causes men to avoid 
such infractions of the rights of others, may well be 
esteemed a virtue, and always the more so, as the 
tiiae of men becomes more generally valuable. 

The want of punctuality chiefly arises from mere 
thoughtlessness. It is in reality as easy to be punc- 
tual as otherwise, if we only desire to be so. There 
can. be no absolute or certain difficulty in reaching a 
place of appointment at the exact hour, nor any ab- 
solute and certain facility in getting there at a quar- 
ter past it. The one thing is quite as easy as the 
other, if we only truly desire to be present at the 
exact hour. A little reflection brings to our recollec- 
tion the distance to the place of appointment ; a little 
more reflection infurms us how long we will take to 
reach it; a little attention is necessary to the progress 
of time, that we may not be too late in setting out : 
behold the whole series of requisites for punctuality in 
appointments. Every man of correct mind and steady 
regular habits will take care that he performs these 
little duties—he will be upon principle in this, as in 
every other thing. On the contrary, when we see a 
inan habitually neglect them, we may be certain that 
he is a person of little steadiness or refiection—I had 
almost said, little principle. He, at least, cares little 
for the feelings or interests of his fellows. There is 
perhaps as much injustice and cruelty in destroying 
a man’s comfort for the five minutes during which 
you keep him waiting, as in giving him an actual 
blow. Suppose twenty persons are detained twenty 
minutes from a meal, through the negligence of one 
person, who chooses to be too late—how does the case 
stand? One man, who could have as easily been 
punctual as not, has gained no advantage, while other 
twenty have each had a third of an hour of uééer dis- 
comfort—much the same thing as if one human being 
had been kept in torture for about half a day! Now, 
it is needless to ask if any man has a right to treat 
his fellow-creatures in such a manner, or whether is 
it better that one should have the little trouble 
ef being punctual—a trouble hardly worth speak- 
ing of, and which he justly owes—or that twenty 
should have each the infinitely greater pain and trou- 
ble of waiting for him? If the case be one of busi- 
ness, it assumes even a graver character. If one keeps 
twenty waiting for twenty minutes each, during that 
part of the day when the time of commercial men is 
valuable, he destroys as much as half a day to one 
man: bya piece of despicable and inexcusable ne- 
gligence, he causes an utter perdition of capital and la- 
bour to that amount; more, perhaps, than his own 
industry could repay for a month; not to speak of 
his, almost for certain, disorganising the arrange- 
ments, and introducing languor and disability into 
the minds, of all the score of persons concerned, so 
that the whole ensuing part of the day is lost. When 
we compare, indeed, the nature of the cause of this 


damage with the nature of the damage itself, the case 
seems to resemble, in some degree, that of the papers 
of Newton destroyed by his dog. Here, as well as in 
that instance, a thing of great value is dashed and 
ruined by a thing too childish and paltry to be al- 
luded to in terms of common patience. The wretched 
fool who caused the twenty to wait was perhaps 
amusing his frivolous mind with mere trifles, at the 
time when he should have been preparing to attend 
his appointment. Perhaps the half day of time was 
destroyed, in order that he might have a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep, or a little more time to 
worship his stupid physiogromy in a mirror. 

As long as there are thoughtless and irrational men 
in the world, there will probably be a want of punc- 
tuality of the kind here described. The wise and the 
well principled must just set it down in that ledger 
of loss which they have to keep with their weaker 
brethren, and which so rgrely escapes a single hour 
from having one or more entries. But what shall we 
say tothe fine gentleman who makes himself late upon 
principle! What shall we say to the affected wretch, 
who thinks to increase his consequence by regularly 
arriving behind time! Why, that man is a deliberate 
robber ; and if there be no statute to reach his case, 
he ought to be put down by the moral force of society. 
He is insome measure worse than a robber. The most 
of those who make prey of tangible objects act under 
the impulse of a greater or less necessity, and know 
pretty nearly the extent of damage they are commit- 
ting. But he who robs a neighbour of his time, has 
no motive but the most execrably selfish one, as well 
as the vainest and most contemptible ; and he commits 
an irreparable mischief, of which the extent is alto- 
gether incalculable. It would distend the gorge of 
Job himself, to see one of these regularly late men join 
a company which they had purposely permitted to as- 
semble and kept waiting, in order that attention might 
be attracted to them before, and more particularly aé, the 
moment when they were pleased to arrive. Evidence 
in such a case cannot be easily got ; but it might cer- 
tainly be allowable, where the conviction was strongly 
borne in upon the minds of the company, to give the 
peccant individual the meanest seat at the board, and 
help him to all the worst things that could be got. 
Were the innocent to make a point of treating the 
guilty in this manner, I have little doubt that the 
guilty would soon make a point of being guilty no 
longer. 

There are other kinds of punctuality, besides that 
which may be exercised in the keeping of an appoint 
ment. We have all occasionally to attend to duties 
in which the interests of others—perhaps poorer or 
meaner persons than ourselves—are concerned, and 
for the performance of which, at or within a certain 
time, we have passed our word. How often are such 
duties neglected, to the mortification and injury of 
our fellow-creatures, when in truth we might have 
as easily accomplished them as left them unaccom- 
plished, if we had only exercised a little energy, and 
given a little attention! It is vain, perhaps, to hope 
by any means to advance mankind greatly in any 
single virtue. Yet there is a right and a wrong, a 
convenient and an inconvenient, an advantageous and 
a disadvantageous, which every man must be more or 
less able to discriminate. To attend to such duties as 
the above, will surely appear very obviously as right 
and convenient and advantageous, while the neglect 
of them will appear in every respect as the opposite ; 
and the reason of man will not allow him, if he fully 
reflects upon the subject, to take any other than the for- 
mer course. It is right to attend to such duties, be- 
cause we have pledged ourselves to attend to them. 


and the happiness of a fellow-creature depends on our 
redeeming our pledge. It is convenient even to our- 
selves, because there is positively less trouble in at- 
tending to the duties in time, than out of it, and, if 
we wish to get off cheap, we should do so. It is ad- 
vantageous every way, as it must always be to do that 
which is right instead of that which is wrong. If you 
allow the conclusion, you must surely improve in the 
virtue; and if such be the result, the aim of this little 
essay will have been accomplished. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 


Erroneous notions of Death—Their origin—Inordinate fear of 
Death—Dr Joh Marshal Bi Erusmus—How these fears 


are to be overcome—Reckless temerity in approaching Death— 

Jocularity of Sir Thomas More—Intrepidity in dying—Duke 

d’Enghien—Marshal Ney—Cloots. 
SvaRT not, reader, at the title of this, the first of a 
series of articles on Death! for we are not going to 
depict scenes of human suffering and woe, such as 
will ever shock the sympathies of humanity; nor. 
like the ancient Egyptians, who, even at their con- 
vivial feasts, hung up a skeleton to remind them of 
their mortality, are we going to disturb your happi- 
ness by dwelling with prophetic voice on the prover- 
bial uncertainty of human life, which the poets in 
their elegies and songs have likened to a falling star, 
a dying flame, a fading flower, a breaking billow : 
our object is to explain the conditions on which the 
spirit of vitality is retained within its mortal taber- 
nacle, and the changes that occur in the body induc- 
ing that mysterious state recognised in the sleep af 
death. Clergymen from their pulpits, and moralists 
in their essays, often dwell on death in eloquent and 
affecting language, but seldom or ever do they attempt 
any explanation of the mode in which it occurs; yet 
surely this, to all mankind, is a matter of deep and 
solemn interest ; for by knowing the alterations which 
body and mind undergo, in fact by unveiling the na- 
ture of death, we disarm it of those fictitious terrors 
in which it is too often arrayed, and learn to view it 
as an event disturbing not the harmony and the be- 
nevolence which prevail throughout the universe. 
Ignorance is the mother of superstition ; and from the 
want of this very knowledge the human imagination 
has tortured itself to devise the most hideous concep- 
tions for depicting death as the universal tyrant, the 
king of terrors, the destroyer, &c.; and scarcely do 
we observe an hearse passing along our streets with- 
out perceiving that it is adorned by cross-bones, skulls, 
the figure of a skeleton, the spade, the mattock, and 
other gloomy insignia, calculated rather to disturb 
than induce that calm, awe-inspired, holy feeling to- 
wards it, which is inculcated by the highest and best 
precepts of Christian philosophy. Instead of the act 
of dying being regarded as one simply of sinking 
unconsciously, by the extinction of the vital prin- 
ciple, into a profound slumber, it is often described 
as accompanied by the most excruciating agonies ; and 
instead of the Valley of the Shadow of Death being 
imaged forth as the region of that still and deep re- 
pose which is truly typical of that blessed state into 
which the soul is hoped to pass, it is shadowed forth 
as a region of gloom and terror, re-echoing only the 
sighs and groans of mortal suffering, and haunted only 
by the most hideous phantoms. The superstitions of 
the heathens, indeed, were of a less dark and aggra- 
vated character than the superstitions which are con- 
nected by many persons with their idea of death ; 
but let them enter the sick chamber and watch the 
dying—let them discriminate between the phenomena 
of disease and the phenomena which indicate the ap- 
proach of death, and they will soon dismiss their ill- 
founded and gloomy apprehensions. The love of life, 
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inspired almost by the very air we breathe, induces 
an instinctive reluctance w meditate on an event 
which we erroneously deem an evil; and the ignorance 
which is thus engendered becomes the very harbinger 
of those perilous forebodings and misconceptions which 
have been known to overcast for ever the serenity of 
the human mind. In illustration of the phantasmal 
fears to which our hearts in the restlessness of con- 
scious give rise, we cannot refrain from 
presenting our readers with the following I beau- 
tiful dialogue, which occurs in one of Lord Byron's 
dramatic poems, in which, Adam and Eve having 
been driven out of Paradise, their son Cain is repre- 
sented conversing with the evil spirit, Lucifer, ou the 
nature of death :— 
Lucifer. Darest thou to look on death? 


Cain. He has not yet 
L Bu be 

ifer. it mast 
ra My father 


And sighs a prayer, and Adah looks on me 
And speaks not. 


Cain. Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in my breast to burning when I hear 
Of this almighty death, who is it seems 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ? 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, 
In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 

ucifer. It hath no shape, but will absorb all things 

That bear the form of earth-born being. 

Cain. 1 knew not that, yet thought it, since I heard 
Of Death; although I know not what it is, 
Yet it seems horrible. I have look’d out 
In the vast desolate night in search of him, 
And when I saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequered 
By the far flashing of the cherub’s sword, 
1 watch’d for what I thought his coming, for 
With fear rose longing in my heart to know 
What ’twas which shook us all—but nothing came ; 
And then I turned my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden paradise 
Up to the lights above us in the azure, 
Which are so beautiful. Must they too die ? 

i. Perhaps—but long outlive both thine and 


hee! 
Cain. I’m glad of that. 1 would not have them die, 
They are so lovely. 


Here the despondency of Eve, Zillah, and Adah, 
individually trembling under the apprehension of 
their impending calamity, and the more masculine 
imagination of Cain, anticipating in the “ umbrage 
of the walls of Eden” the appearance of the phantom 
of their terror, are precisely analogous to the fears 
which are entertained, and the superstitions which 
are excited, by our own ignorance, nay, by our habi- 
tual unwillingness to know any thing of the nature 
of that death which is still “ inevitable.” 

The inordinate fear of death, so occasioned, is one. 
of the most grievous calamities which possibly can be 
endured, and seems to have been felt, in the fullest 
measure of its bitterness, by the celebrated Samuel 
Johnson, who appears to have been constitutionally 
superstitious. “ te cannot hear (says he, in one of his 
letters to Boswell) without emotion of the removal of 
any one whom I have known, into another state.” 
% d my friend (he exclaims, in one of his letters to 
Dr Taylor), the approach of death is very dreadful ! 
I am atraid to think on that which I know I cannot 
avoid.” In a conversation with Dr Hawkins, he 
confessed *‘ he never had a moment in which death 
was not terrible to him.” He died, it is well known, 
eventually of a dropsical affection ; and such was his 
avidity, nay, passion, for prolonging the duration of 
his life, that, having once been relieved of pain by inci- 
sions made into his leg, we are informed by Dr Haw- 
kins, that with the intention of averting, or at least 
delaying, the period of his death, he asked one of his 
attendants to give him a drawer out of a cabinet; 
which being done, he took from it a case of lancets, 
and choosing one of them, endeavoured to convey it 
into his bed. His attendants seized his hands, how- 
ever, and entreated of him not to doa rash action; 
to which he replied, ‘* he would not,” and then draw- 
ing his hand under the bed-clothes, they saw his arm 
move. Upon this they turned down the clothes, and 
saw a great effusion of blood, which soon d; 


The intrepid Marshal Biron, on his deathbed, gave 
way to “ womanish tears and raging imbecility ;” and 
the virtuous Erasmus, with miserable groans, was 
heard crying out, “Domine, Domine, fac finem.” 
To overcome such distressing apprehensions, it is only 
necessary to consider what is really the nature of 
death. Our hopes beyond the grave are altogether of 
a different and higher character; and although man 
have patiently and cheerfully resigned their last brea 
in the expectation of a happier and better life, and have 
indeed been sustained, by an internal integrity of 
Christian faith, amidst the most bitter agonies, yet 
there is no doubt that the terror which arises from 
the apprehension of death is caused by the fear of en- 
during physical pangs, which it is presumed must be 
experienced in the act of dying. This we shall pre- 
sently prove, on physiological principles, to be a popu- 
lar fallacy; but in the meantime there is no doubt 
that the fear of death is best conquered by habituating 
ourselves to its contemplation. The face of death, it 
would seem, loses its terrors when we become more 
familiar with its features. On this account, church- 
yards were originally made, by a decree of Lycur- 
gus, near the temples of religious worship, in order 
that the multitudes which proceed thither to their 
devotion, by the sight of the tombstones and graves, 
should be reminded of their mortality. The object 
of every epitaph is to convey the same moral; and 
it has been well observed, that every tomb should 
be regarded as a monument placed between the con- 
fines of this world and the next. Opposed to the 
fear of death, is the reckless temerity with which 
it has been occasionally encountered, particularly on 
the scaffold. If we are anxious to inculcate the 
principle that death should be met without undue 
fear and anxiety, we by no means would wish it to be 
inferred that it should be approached with indiffer- 
ence. Sir Thomas More, in suffering death in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., is considered to have displayed 
an unseemly levity ; for in ascending the scaffold, the 
stairs of which were crazy, he turned round in a jo- 
cular vein to Kingston, saying, “‘I pray you, Master 
Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down, 
let me shift for myself;” then, turning to the execu- 
tioner, “my neck is so short, therefore strike not 
awry, for the saving of thy honesty ;” after which, 
even when his neck was on the block, he 
another joke on the length of his beard, and then his 
head was, with a single blow, severed from his body. 
This ostentation of indifference and affected wit on 
so solemn an occasion appears to have been ex- 
tremely misplaced, and by no means consistent with 
moral dignity. Something, however, must be allowed 
for the innocence, the integrity, and the natural 
humour of this unfortunate statesman, of whose con- 
duct on the scaffold Addison observes, “that what 
was only philosophy in Sir Thomas More, would be 
frenzy in any one who does not resemble him in the 
cheerfulness of his temper, and in the sanctity of his 
life and manners.” 

An affectation of dying with eclat, which has been 
observed in many real and assumed criminals, is 
only to be characterised as disgusting, and not less 
so are those epigrammatic or witty epitaphs which 
are to be found in almost every jest-book, and 
which, if they do excite a little mirth, do so at the 
expense of the better and more sacred feelings of hu- 
man nature. But while we thus urgently condemn 
such unwonted levity, we are sensible of the intrepidity 
with which death has been faced by many of the brave 
and the unfortunate. When the Duke D’Enghien, 
who, it will be remembered, was cruelly murdered, 
after a mock trial, at midnight, by order of Bonaparte, 
presented himself before the soldiers, who had pointed 
their fusees, he said, ‘‘ Grenadiers, lower your arms, 
otherwise you will miss or only wound me.” Totwo 
of them, who proposed to tie a handkerchief over his 
eyes, he observed, “‘ A loyal soldier who has been so 
often exposed to fire and sword, can see the approach 
of death with naked eyes, and without fear.” So, al- 
so, Marshal Ney, who was condemned by a court- 
martial to be shot in the garden of the Thuilleries at 
Paris, with intrepid calmness desired the soldiers to 
take a sure aim at his heart; he also fell without one 
nerve of his habitual courage being shaken. The 
calm contemplation of speedily approaching death is 
perhaps more frequently produced by religious resig- 
nation than by any other sentiment; yet there are 


but shortly afterwards he seized hold of a pair of 
scissors that lay in a drawer near him, and plunged 
them into the calf of each leg, by the infliction of 
which wounds he lost not less than eight or ten ounces 
of blood. Few men ever felt a more acute dread of 
death than Dr Johnson. His apprehension of the 
terrors of the grave cast a deep and everlasting gloom 
over the whole horizon of his life. An indulgence in 
so morbid an excess of apprehension, not only, as Dr 
Reid observes, embitters a man’s existence, but often 
tends to shorten its duration. He hastens the advance 
of death by the fear with which his frame is seized at 
the appearance of its approach. His trembling hand 
involuntarily shakes the glass in which his hours are 
numbered. The author of this article was once ear- 
nestly requested by a young man, who knew himself 
to be afflicted with that fatal disease, consumption, not 
on any account to apprise him of his approaching end. 
He could not endure the idea of death, and said he 
was only anxious to fall into its arms, without the con- 
sciousness of the great change he was about to underge. 


in which those who have been totally devoid 
of impressions of this sacred character have met death 
with a wonderful degree of intrepidity. The infa- 
mous Cloots, one of the French revolutionists, who 
styled himself “the orator of the human race,” be~ 
coming an object of suspicion to Robespierre, was ar- 
rested and condemned. He suffered with several 
others, and on his way to the guillotine, discoursed 
to his companions on materialism and the contempt of 
death. When he came to the scaffold, he begged the 
executioner to decapitate him the last, that he might 
have an opportunity, as he said, for making some ob- 
servations essential to the establishment of certain 
principles while the heads of the others were falling. 
Instances of this kind of intrepidity, or affectation 
of intrepidity, might be easily multiplied; but for 
the present we pause, it being our intention to dwell 
more particularly on such cases when we cume to con- 
sider the influence of the mind on the body of the 
dying. We have been only anxious in this prelimi- 

article to explain the manner in which death, so 
far.as its physical character is concerned, should ve phi- 


losuphically contemplated ; that it ought not to be re. 
garded with feelings of undue apprehension and hor. 
ror, nor approached with affected levity and indiffer. 
ence; but that, deeply impressed with the solemnity 
of the event, co 
of its accession ; in doing which, we shall discover no- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of the human mind. 
“ There is nothing,” says Montaigne, “ of Which I am 
so inquisitive as the manner of men’s deaths, their 
dying words, their looks, their deportment; nor is 
there any passage in history that takes up so much of 
my attention. If I was a writer of books, I would 
compile a register of the deaths of various people, with 
notes, which would be of use in instructing men both 
to live and die.” 


MARY 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 

Wuew in London, a few years ago, I met, at the 
house of a worthy friend, a widow lady, for whom, 
frum the painful vicissitudes of her fortune, I felt a deep 
sympathy. Mrs Deancroft, the wife of my friend, gave 
me a brief sketch of this unfortunate young woman's 
life. She was the daughter of a poor but respectable 
schoolmaster in a small town in the north of England, 
who took the utmost pains, she being an only child, to 
cultivate and improve her mind. But the kind of read- 
ing he recommended to Mary—this was her name—was 
not exactly suited to her taste. Works of fancy were 
her chief delight. She read with avidity most of the 
novels and romances which were in vogue at the time. 
The characters and descriptions, the love stories, and 
ideal adventures she met with in these, made a power- 
ful impression on a heart naturally warm and ardent, 
and produced a certain enthusiasm, which, while it 
elevated, often misled her imagination. Occasionally, 
however, she varied the intellectual treat by reading 
the poets, the most beautiful passages from whom she 
carefully treasured up in her memory, and could re- 
peat with surprising facility. In short, at seventeen 
Mary was considered a girl of extraordinary mental 
attainments; even at that early age, some poetical 
trifles of her writing evinced a taste and feeling which 
would have done honour to riper years. Nothing de- 
lighted her more than to wander, during the sweet 
and tranquil evenings of summer, with some favourite 
author in her hand, amidst the thickest shades of an 
adjoining forest, or along the margin of the mountain- 
embosomed lakes in the neighbourhood, where she 
might contemplate Nature in all her beauty, fresh- 
ness, and magnificence. 

When she had reached her eighteenth year, she 
became acquainted with a young man, the son of s 
gentleman of small landed property in a neighbouring 
county, who was of a character and disposition quite 
congenial to her own. He had read much; but his 
favourite study was the drama, and Shakspeare his 
beloved author. This young man had been placed 
by his father in the office of an attorney, which situa- 
tion was not at all suited to his taste. Disgusted with 
thedry, tedious, monotonous duties he had there to per- 
form, he one day took an unceremonivus /eave of his 
master, and joined an itinerant company of Thes- 

jans in aneighbouring town, whose performances he 
had witnessed. In this situation he promised himself 
the pleasure of enacting some favourite characters, 
besides having a chance of finding in it that novelty 
of adventure for which he thirsted. Our dramatists 
stopped in their route at the birth-place of Mary, to 
perform for a few nights; during which time, the 
young debutant got acquainted with her. The first 
conversation they had, produced powerful impressions 
on both sides—in short, they soon discovered that they 
could not be happy asunder. The father of Mary 
observed the intimacy, and admonished his daughter ; 
but it was in vain—the die was cast; and as both 
the lady and gentleman were delighted with the ro- 
mantic, they, by way of a first adventure, one morn- 
ing took a post-chaise and drove off for Gretua-Green, 
where they were united by the worthy personage who 
so accommodatingly awaits the commands of fugitive 
lovers. Theinfatuated Mary had not been many miles 
from her father’s dwelling ere she began deeply to re- 
gret the step she had taken, for she was far from be- 
ing an undutiful child, and her heart smote her when 
she thought of the pain this act of disobedience would 
give so kind and indulgent a parent. She even en- 
treated her lover to convey her back to her home, as 
he valued her happiness; and it was with some dif- 
ticulty he succeeded in overcoming her scruples, by 
svothing her with the assurance of parental forgive- 
ness, He was not mistaken. The good schoolmaster 
received his imprudent but affectionate daughter with 
the smile of kindness and forgiveness. He was 
grieved, but not obdurate—he could not find it in his 
heart to turn away from a beloved and only child—. 
what was done could not now be undone. Not so 
did her haughty father-in-law—a Welshman by birth, 
and proud of his pedigree—act; he wrote a furious 
letter to his son, full of reproach, and announcing his 
determination thenceforth to regard him as one who 
had forfeited every title to his countenance and pro- 
tection. The kind-hearted father of his beloved Mary, 
on being informed of this harsh sentence, advised his 
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Says he is something dreadful; and my mother 
Weeps when he is named ; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven, and Zillah casts her’s to the earth, 
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son-in-law to apply himself without delay to some sub- 
stantial profession which might be a source of future 
support to him and his wife. But his admonitions 
made but little impression on Mr Lumley (such was 
the name of this young gentleman). Filled with high 
of what his genius was capable, and the gifts of 
fortune it would procure him, he would not hear of 
any pursuit in which it would be cramped and with. 
out scope. The anxious father then proposed, as 
a necessary measure of prudence, that he should 
jeave his wife under the parental roof until he had 
got into some way that would enable him to pro- 
vide for their support. But the ardent and sanguine 
youth, fixing his eyes tenderly on his wife, exclaimed, 
Shall we sweet girl? 

No, let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us.” 
A silent and pensive look showed the conflicting state 
of Mary’s mind; but love and hope prevailed. It 
was tinaily resolved, that, with the assistance of what 
money the father could spare, and a letter of intro- 
duction to a cousin of his, settled in London, the 
youthful couple should depart for that great mart of 
genius and talent, where the husband had no doubt 
of being engaged at one of the theatres, and where 
the romantic Mary would have scope and encourage- 
ment for the exercise of her literary talents. She had 
already written some little tales and poetical trifles, 
which she hoped would at least establish her fame. 

At length the youthful pair took their departure. 
Mary’s heart sunk within her when she tore herself 
from the parting embrace of her kind and affectionate 
father, and fixed her eyes, perhaps for the last time, 
on that dwelling and those scenes where she had 
_ her earliest years in innocence and serenity. 

hose only who have experienced such a parting can 
form an idea of her feelings on this occasion. 

Soon after their arrival in London, Mr Lumley 
waited, self-introduced, on one of the managers of a 
certain theatre, and was received with a cold repul- 
sive look, not at all encouraging to so sanguine a spi- 
rit—mixed, on his reciting some from his 
favourite bard, with certain significant hems and 
hahs, and sarcastic grins. The interview ended by 
his being informed that his provincial accent and in- 
correct delivery would not be endured by a London 
audience; but that, after a few years’ drilling in a 
provincial theatre, there might be some hopes of his 
succeeding in minor parts. For the first time were 
the brightly-pictured hopes of this aspiring youth 
damped, and the sensation he felt may well be con- 
ceived. Hesoon, however, rallied his spirits, and re- 
solved on taking the advice of his unsympathising 
monitor. His faithful Mary agreed to accompany 
him, and even to prepare herself for the boards. 
They were not sensible to the miseries of such a life 
—they thought only of the novelties and adventures 
with which it might be attended. 

We shall not recount all the vicissitudes which this 
romantic couple experienced in their peregrinations 

imes with pockets tolerably filled—at others, 
without a shilling to buy a dinner—one time flattered 
with applause, at another hissed and pelted, as the 
humour, or caprice of their auditors led them. 
Often cheated, abused, envied, and opposed by their 
brethren, and not unfrequently exposed to brutal in- 
sults by unfeeling wretches calling themselves gentle- 
men. The amiable Mary, in particular, was often 
hocked by ind t familiarities and licentious pro- 
posals, which she treated with the indignant scorn 
they deserved. ‘This was not a life suited to the taste 
and feelings of either, keenly sensible as they were to 
any thing like unkindness or indignity; though Mary 
remarked that many distinguished females whom she 
had read of had been exposed to still more cruel suf- 
ferings. Sick, however, at length of these endurances, 
they returned to the metropolis. 

By the kind interposition of a gentleman of one of 
the theatres, Mr Lumley was now employed as a per- 
former. But here he soon found abundant matter to 
wound his pride and mortify his feelings. Instead of 
that eminence he had fondly anticipated, he found 
himself thrown into the shade, neglected and despised. 
No plaudits, no cheers, no waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, or other demonstrations of pleasure, hailed 
his entrée, nor was he encouraged by one solitary en- 
core. All the first and second rate characters were 
engaged by performers older than himself, and he 
was compelled either to fill inferior and insignificant 
parts, or give up his engagement. Indignantly he 
chose the latter. 

And now, instead of treading the boards of a thea- 
tre, he took up his pen, to write for it—a nobler em- 
ployment, he thought, and one in which his genius 
would not be so basely shackled and cruelly kept down. 
In six months he finished a tragedy, which many of 
his literary acquaintance lauded to the skies for its 
eloquent and glowing language, splendid imagery, and 
lofty sentiment. Flattered, delighted, proud of this 
his first essay, he hastened with it to one of the mana- 
gers, who, after keeping him in suspense for several 
months, returned it, with an intimation that it would 
not suit the stage. He attributed this rejection to pre- 
judice and want of taste, and offered it tv one of the 
other theatres, but with no better success. Disap- 
pointed and enraged, he tendered it to a bookseller, 
who, after some hesitation, offered him five guineas 
for the copyright, which. with silent bitterness of heart, 
he accepted, 


But he did not despair. He produced another trage- 
dy, which he put into the hands of a gentleman eminent 

ike for his literary attainments and generous philan- 
thropy. By him, with the consent of the author, this 
piece was pruned of many redundancies, altered and 
new-modelled in such a manner as to fit it for repre- 
sentation. He did more—he sent it, with the fiat of 
his approbation, to one of the theatres. Thus ushered 
into notice, it was at length put into rehearsal, and 
finally announced in the playbills. This was a crisis 
the most momentous in the life of our hero; it was to 
decide the fate of his genius—his hopes—to give a co- 
lour to all his future prospects. He attended unpro- 
vided with friends, either to prompt, oppose, or re- 
press clamour, and with breathless expectation beheld 
the opening scene of his piece go off with tolerable 
eclat!' This was encouraging. The three first acts 
passed off in much the same manner, only now and 
then there was heard an ominous hiss, mixed, however, 
with occasional applause. But soon after the opening of 
the fourth act, a clamour broke forth more appalling to 
the heart of the youthful bard than the wildest tem- 
pest on the waste of waters to the untried voyager ! 
Many—amongst the rest Lumley’s kind literary friend 
—cried out, “Shame! shame! the piece has not a 
fair chance.” From the opening to the close of the 
last act, all was uproar and confusion. Attempts were 
made to bring the house to reason, but in vain. At 
length it was announced that the piece should be with- 
drawn. The state of mind in which the unfortunate 
poet returned to his home can better be conceived than 
described—it bordered on distraction. But by degrees 
he suffered himself to be soothed by the sweet sym- 
pathy and tender caresses of his amiable Mary. 

His tragedy, though by no means faultless, was not 
treated with that candour and fairness to which it had 
at least a claim. There was a schism among the per- 
formers on account of its being brought forward. 
Some opposed it in toto; others disliked certain of the 
characters, and were averse to fill them, but, yielding 
to the authority of the manager, did so with such apa- 
thy, that they looked more like walking automatons, 
than actors desirous of giving force and effect to the 
poet’s meaning. The auditors were disgusted, and 
vented that displeasure on the piece, a portion of 
which ought at least to have fallen on certain of the 
performers. 

Mr Lumley now renounced all thoughts of writing 
for the stage, and even his favourite Shakspeare was 
thrown aside as no longer attractive. He now set 
about writing tales, essays, and miscellanies, for the 
magazines—in which he was greatly assisted by his 
affectionate partner—and now and tlien undertook 
a pamphlet, oratranslation. These resources scantily 
provided for the day which was passing over their 
heads, but afforded no provision for the future—and 
he was now the father of two children. His wife, too, 
devoted all her leisure hours to writing. She had 
already produced a novel, which, however, brought 
her but atrifle; nor was she much more successful with 
her poetical effusions, though some of them were simple, 
pathetic, and touching. 

All, in short, which their literary exertions could 
raise, was utterly insufficient to enable them to live 
with ordinary comfort. M suffered in silence. 
Her chief care was to solace and comfort her husband, 
who, with all the sensibility of a generous spirit, want- 
ed the firmness of an enduring mind. All his sanguine 
hopes were blighted almost in the bud. He had written 
repeatedly to his father, ina penitent and supplicating 
style, but all he obtained was a scanty supply of money, 
totally inadequate to his wants. To add to his dis- 
tress, he had unhappily contracted debts which he 
was utterly unable to discharge. The good school- 
master had occasionally assisted them out of his 
humble savings. But, alas! the time soon came when 
poor Mrs Lumley was to be deprived of that kind and 
good father! She received the afilicting tidings of 
his death at a moment when her heart had need of 
support, and was little able to bear so heavy a ca- 
lamity. The violence of her grief, on this distressing 
occasion, had nearly proved fatal to her. 

But a calamitv of a still more overwhelming nature 
awaited the unfortunate Mary. Her husband, whose 
mind had for some time past been agitated by various 
conflicting passions, fell into a settled melancholy, 
which terminated in the deprivation of his reason ! 
Soon after the fatal symptoms appeared, he wandered 
from his home, and was seen no more by his unhappy 
wife! His body was found in a sequestered spot near 
Richmond, and a pistol lying by his side. He had 

t a period to his life in a moment of insanity ; for, 

ad reason existed, the thought of a beloved wife, if 
no other consideration had prevailed, would doubtless 
have arrested his hand. 

It would be in vain to attempt te describe the dread- 
ful suspense which the wretched wife suffered on 
missing her husband, or the despair into which she was 
thrown on learning his fate. This catastrophe her 
terrors had, at moments, anticipated ; but then she 
had only fancied it—the dreadful certainty struck 
her, like a thunderbolt, to the earth !—it bereft her 
of sense, reason, recollection, and nearly, very nearly, 
of life. What followed, during the dangerous fever 
with which she was seized on this occasion, she has 
no distinct memory of—it may be likened to a wild, 
hid and incoherent dream. When her faculties 


returned, it was but to show her the utter desvlation 
and helplessness in which she was placed. The mea- 
sure of her sufferings was now full, even to overflow- 


gg; and she would have loathed life, but fora mother’s 
anxiety for her helpless offspring. This tie, and only 
this, reconciled her to existence. 

The circumstances of the suicide of the unfortunate 
inan, and the unhappy and forlorn situation of his 
widow and children, as detailed in the newspapers, 
had excited a lively interest and feeling in many, 
some of whom—among the rest the worthy Mr Dean- 
croft—sent small sums for their relief, but he did not 
stop here. He went to the humble abode of the un- 
happy sufferer, and obtained for her proper medical 
attendance, and a careful nurse. He made particular 
inquiries into her character, and other circumstances ; 
and being satisfied on these points, he proposed to 
her, on beginning to recover, to remove to his house, 
informing her of his being a married man. This of- 
fer she gratefully accepted, and no kindness could 
have been more seasonable. Ever since she has been 
under this hospitable roof, it has been the unceasing 
endeavour of Mrs Deancroft, who is a kind-hearted, 
amiable woman, to soothe and comfort this child of 
sorrow and suffering. She felt even the fondness of 
a sister for her; she found in her an amiable, inter- 
esting, and intelligent companion, and a useful assis- 
tant in her household affairs. 

The too severely tried Mrs Lumley endeavoured st 
times to put on a look of serenity, but it could be 
easily seen that a settled melancholy sat at her heart; 
she mixed in no gaiety, and declined accompanyi 
any one to places of public amusement. She devoted 
much of her time—indeed too much, considering the 
depressed state of her mind—to solitary musing and 
religious meditation. She often remarked to her 
friend that we are too apt to blame Providence for 
misfortunes which we have brought on ourselves; and 
declared that she traced her’s to an early perversion of 
mind and mistaken way of thinking, produced by a 
too indiscriminate reading of novels. This led her to 
think too lightly of an act at which she now shuddered 
—filial disobedience to a kind and indulgent parent. 
She observed, that she is now convinced that the bulk 
of our novels are calculated rather to mislead the young 
and inexperienced of the sex, than convey to them any 
solid and useful instruction; but allowed that there 
were some of asuperior stamp, that might with safety 
and benefit be put into their hands, and which, as they 
are incapable of selection themselves, should be pointed 
out to them by their instructors. 

With respect to the unfortunate Lumley, he was 
one of the number of those ardent, early-talented 

oung men, who launch on the ocean of life with 

igh-towering hopes, which are doomed to fade awa 
and perish like the “ baseless fabric of a vision.’’ 
Their ardent and creative fancies conjure up splendid 
visions of the future, which disappear as the fond en- 
thusiasts advance and come in contact with the reali- 
ties of life. With less of the fervency and impatience 
of hope, and of the waywardness of passion, the ge- 
nius with which nature had gifted them might have 
proved a blessings as it is, it only serves to give a 
keener edge to misfortune, to add to the bitterness of 
disappointment, and, finally, hurry the devoted vic- 
tims to despair or insanity. Too many have thus 
been martyrs to the fatal sensibility attending genius, 
when abandoned to the dominion of the passions.* 


SPAIN. 

To those persons who reason on the causes of the de- 
cline of nations, there is not, at the present moment, a 
more interesting and instructive spectacle than that ex- 
hibited in the condition of Spain—a country which, at 
a comparatively recent period, stood at the pinnacle of 
national grandeur, but which now, by the joint ope- 
ration of pride, indolence, ignorance, and vicious in- 
stitutions, lies in a state of poverty and debasement 
more humiliating and more hopeless than that of per- 
haps any nation of savages in the most barbarous 
part of the globe. As we believe little real know- 
ledge is abroad among the people on this subject, we 
propose to give a short account of Spain, with a sketch 
of its moral condition. 

Spain, or “the Peninsula,” as it is frequently called, 
is an extensive country, occupying the south-western 
extremity of Europe, and is surrounded by the Atlan. 
tic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, except on the 
north-east, where part of the Pyrenean chain of 
mountains form its boundary with France. In its 
dimensions, this country extends 700 miles in length 
by 500 in breadth, forming an area of 45,000 square 
miles. Portugal lies like a patch on the side of the 
Peninsula facing the Atlantic, but it does not come 
under our notice at present. Spain, proper, is divided 
naturally into two unequal compartments, one of which 
includes the central region, and the other that of the 
coast. Spain is essentially mountainous. It conaists 
chiefly of extensive plains traversed by lofty ridges, 
towering to a height of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand feet. There are comparatively few trees in 
the country, and the air being dry, the number of 
rivers is not great. The principal are the Ebro, the 


® From the “ Reveries of a Recluse ;” 1 vol. 12mo, 1825. 
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Duoro, the Tagus, the,Guadrana, and the Guadal- 
quivir ; but from the bad system of things, they are 
not put to their full uses for navigation and trade. 
In the lower parts of Spain, particularly on the coast, 
the climate is delightful, but in the high central plains 
the heat is as intense in summer as the cold is pierc- 
ing in winter. The productions of Spain are rich 
and various. Iron, tin, copper, quicksilver, and in- 
deed every valuable mineral, abound in the Penin- 
sula. There are also a number of coal and salt mines. 
Wheat of the finest quality is produced in most of the 
provinces. The other principal productions of the 
soil are oats, barley, maize, rice, oil, honey, sugar, 
hemp, flax, cork, cotton, silk, and barilla; the wool, 
as is well known, is of a very superior quality. There 
are many fine fruits grown, as figs, oranges, pome- 
granates, lemons, &c. Among the animal produc- 
tions, the horse of Andalusia, a province on the Me- 
diterrancan, opposite Africa, is esteemed among the 
finest in the world. The sheep are millions in num- 
ber. The seacoasts supply abundance of fish. Ina 
word, nature seems to have exhausted her bounty on 
this favoured land ; and had not ungrateful man la- 
boured but with too successful perversity to counter- 
act her beneficence, Spain, instead of being the poorest 
and most degraded, would now be the richest, hap- 
piest, and most prosperous country in Europe. 
About the beginning of the present century, the 
population of Spain amounted to 10,409,879 indivi- 
duals, among whom were the following classes :—Be- 
ginning with the religious bodies, there were 148,242 
clergy and monks, and 32,000 nuns, exclusive of 
about a fourth of the population living on their pro- 
perty without doing any thing; there were 100,000 
individuals existing as smugglers, robbers, pirates, 
and assassins escaped from prisons and garrisons ; 
about 40,000 officials appointed to capture these, and 
having an understanding with them ; nearly 300,000 
servants, of whom more than 100,000 were un- 
employed and left to their shifts ; 60,000 students, 
most of whom begged, or rather extorted charity at 
night ; and if to this melancholy list we add 100,000 
beggars, fed at the doors of monasteries and convents, 
we shall find that there existed in Spain nearly 
600,000 persons who were of no use in agriculture 
or the mechanical arts, and who were only calculated 
to prove dangerous to society. Having made these, 
we find there then remained 964,571 day-labourers, 
“17,197 peasants, 310,739 artizans and manufacturers, 
and 34,339 merchants, to sustain by their exertions 
upwards often millions of inhabitants. These results, 
which are as applicable at the present day, when 
the'population has increased to about 14,000,000, as 
at the time when they were deduced, exhibit a state 
of society so radically corrupt and debased, as to 
render all hopes of its regeneration very nearly des- 
perate. Idleness is the national ain of Spain—and 
with a population constitutionally averse to labour, 
and disposed to seek for subsistence by any means ra- 
ther than by honest industry; with a government that 
for ages has carried on the work of brutification by 
all the expedients in its power, and though omnipo- 
tent for evil, utterly inefficient for good; and, lastly, 
with a domineering priesthood,* swarming in every 
street, village, and hamlet in the kingdom, and, amidst 
the universal misery, fattening on the substance of 
the land, which it keeps in thraldom and intellectual 
darkness—with such elements to work on, such an 
intertexture of vice, corruption, ignorance, and pre- 
judice to break through, he must bea bold person 
who should undertake to remedy the evils of this un- 
happy country. 


Many influences have conspired to reduce Spain to 
its present condition. Putting out of view the abuses of 
monarchical power, and the interference of the priest- 
hood, upon which we have no wish to descant, or to ex- 
pressany opinion, there areother causes fully as obvious. 
The first of these is the deplorable state of education. 
The art of reading is cautiously administered, and 
every species of book kept out of the hands of the 
people which may seem calculated to enlighten their 
minds. The higher branches of learning are most 
imperfectly communicated ; the physical, natural, and 
mathematical sciences, are totally neglected; and as 
for medicine, the practitioners are at the same time 
barbers. Dissection, for the purpose of anatomical 


® The Spanish church was reduced, if not actually extermm- 
ated, by the national convulsions consequent on the intrusion of 
the armies of Napoleon, but was afterwards rest»red to almost its 
otginal condition, 


study, is impracticable. In Spain, knowledge forms 
no title to distinction, and is more likely to entail per- 
secution than to leadto honour. The students at the 
academies or universities form a wretched crew, with 
their black capas or cloaks hanging in tatters, their 
feet covered with rags, and their lank, greasy, un- 
washed countenances, expressive of pride, insolence, 
and misery. The greater part of these wretches have 
no other means of subsistence than the soup which is 
charitably furnished them at the gates of the convents, 
and the alms which they beg or baw] for on the streets. 
It may well be supposed that literature is at a low ebb 
in Spain. The truth is, there is no modern literature 
at all. The books read by those who can read are 
chiefly theological, or upon some subject that cannot 
possibly lead to investigations into the political and 
moral condition of the country. The press is under 
a more severe censorship than in any other part of the 
world. The newspapers which are permitted dare not 
give any political intelligence, and are in reality a 
burlesque on the name of newspapers. If a battle 
were fought within ten miles of Madrid, it would not 
be alluded to in the papers of that city, and the people 
would most likely know nothing of it. 

The next source of degradation consists in a law, 
which for nearly three hundred years has given the 

wer to an association of nobility, clergy, and persons 
in authority, to pasture their flocks of sheep over all 
the pasture lands in the kingdom. The wool of sheep 
being one of the most productive articles in the coun- 
try, the feeding of this valuable animal is carried on 
toa great extent. It is calculated that there are ten 
millions of sheep in Spain, and that at least one half 
of this number belong to the privileged classes, and 
may feed at large wherever their owners please to have 
them driven. We shall in vain ransack the history 
of monopoly for any parallel to this monstrous and 
fraudulent usurpation on the rights and property of a 
whole nation. The agriculture of Spain is now in a 
very low condition, and manufactures have sunk sti)l 
lower. The colonial possessions of the kingdom hav- 
ing nearly all been lost, by mismanagement, and the 
vessels which sailed to them captured by privateers, 
the foreign commerce of Spain, which once spread over 
two hemispheres, is nearly extinct. An exchange of 
raw commodities for manufactured goods, or money 
from other countries, is left on a limited scale ; and 
the internal trade being worn out by exactions, is con- 
ducted with little advantage. Smuggling is carried on 
to an unprecedented extent. But what must we think 
of the trade of a country which has not a tolerable 
road in its whole extent, and where the traffic is con- 
ducted by the tedious and insecure process of carriage 
on the backs of m ‘ies ? 

The vexations we have recounted as tending to 
barbarise the inhabitants of one of the finest coun- 
tries under heaven, are trifling in comparison with 
one grand, supreme vexation—that produced by the 
administration of justice. In civil actions before the 
courts, the forms are complicated, dilatory, expensive, 
and ruinous ; often in the highest degree corrupt and 
oppressive. But the state of the criminal law is im- 
measurably worse. There is little protection for pro- 
perty in Spain, but for life and limb there is abso- 
lutely none at all; and so desperate have the abomi- 
nations of the system become, that the greatest and 
most daring crimina: is less an ovjec: of terror to the 
people than the officers of justice. ‘he cry of justivia, 
or, there is an officer of justice, freezes the very blood 
in the veins of every Spaniard who hears it, and he 
instantly flies, if he can, as he would from a wild 
beast or a cannibal ready to devour him. These fel- 
lows are the aliies of all the villains in the country, 
and were ail originally robbers or assassins, most pro- 
bably boch. Crimes are therefore multiplied in Spain 
to an extent frightful and unexampled. Impunity may 
be safely calculated upon by all who can afford to pay 
the necessary price. The greater the magnitude of 
the crime, the more certain is the escape of the cri- 
minal. ‘There is no country in Europe, accordingly, 
where, of the total number of crimes perpetrated in 
the course of a year, so few are brought under the 
cognisance of the courts. Yet while thousands thus 
escape punishment, it is mentioned in official returns 
that in 1826 there were 1233 men convicted of mur- 
der, 1773 of attempts to it murder, and 1620 of 
robbery, chiefly on the highways. If it be assumed that 
one-half of the gross number of crimes committed in 
Spain escape detection, or at least exposure, which 
there is some reason to believe is an assumption ra- 
ther below than above the truth, it will follow that 
in the above year, 9252 capital crimes were committed 
in Spain, including two thousand five hundred mur- 
ders or assassinations. This presents a picture of the 
demoralisation produced by a bad government and 
corrupt institutions, at the contemplation of which 
the heart sickens.* 

Such is the present condition of Spain—such is the 
country which, during the days of the Romans, eighteen 
hundred years since, contained, as is said, forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants—the country which, only two or 
three centuries ago, kept the world in awe—the coun- 
try which sent forth Columbus. and established its 
power over an extensive continent and numberless 
islands, of which, substantially, it does not at pre- 


* Weare indebted for the greater part of the above article to the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, a periodical publication to which we 
have more than once referred, as one containing a large body of 
most useful information on continental literature and statistics. 


sent possess an acre—the country whose fleets com- 
peted with those of any other nation in Europe, and 
one of whose kings had the temerity to attempt to 
conquer Great Britain !—What a moral might be 
drawn by nations from the humiliating spectacle which 
Spain now offers to their observation ! 


THE MIGRATIONS OF A SOLAN GOOSE. 
“ Wet, Bryce,” said Mrs Maxwell one day to her 
housekeeper, “‘ what has the ekeeper sent this 
week from Maxwell Hall?” “ Why, madam, there 
are three pair of partridges, a brace of grouse, a wood- 
cock, three hares, a couple of pheasants, and a solan 
” ©A solan goose!” ejaculated the lady; 
** what could induce him to think I would poison m 
house with a solan gouse?” ‘“ He knows it is a dis 
that my master is very fond of,” replied Mrs Bryce. 
“It is more than your mistress is,” retorted the 
lady ; “ let it be thrown out directly before Mr Max- 
well sees it.” 

The housekeeper retired, and Mrs Maxwell resumed 
her cogitations, the subject of which was how to ob- 
tain an introduction to the French noblesse who had 
recently taken up their abode in Edinburgh. “Oh !” 
said she, as she hastily rung the bell, ‘* how could I 
be so stupid ?—there is nothing in the world that old 
Lady Crosby is so fond of as a solan goose, and I un- 
derstand she knows all the French people, and that 
they are constantly with her. Bryce,” she continued, 
as the housekeeper obeyed her summons, “ is the 
goose a fine bird?” fine indeed, madam; the 
beak is broken, and one of the legs is a little ruffled, 
but I never saw a finer bird.” ‘ Well, then, don’t 
throw it away, as I mean to send it to my friend Lady 
Crosby, as soon as I have written a note.” Mrs 
Bryce once more retreated, and Mrs Maxwell, hav- 
ing selected a beautiful sheet of note paper, quickly 
penned the following effusion :— 


“ My dear Lady Crosby, pernfit me to request your 
acceptance of a solan goose, which has just been sent 
me from Maxwell Hall. Knowing your fondness for 
this bird, 1 am delighted at having it in my power to 
gratify you. I hope that you continue to enjoy good 
health. This isto bea very gay winter. By the bye, do 
you know any one who is acquainted with the French 
noblesse ? I am dying to meet with them. Ever, my 
dear Lady Crosby, yours truly, M. Maxwe.t.” 

Lady Crosby being out when this billet reached hex 
house, it was opened by one of her daughters. ‘ Bless 
me, Maria!” she exclaimed to her sister, “‘ how for- 
tunate it was that I opened this note; Mrs Maxwell 
has sent mamma a solan goose!” ‘“ Dreadful!” ex- 
claimed Eliza; “‘ I am sure if mamma hears of it, she 
willhave it roasted immediately, and Captain Jessamy, 
of the Lancers, is to call to-day, and, you know, a 
roasted solan goose is enough to contaminate a whole 
parish. I shall certainly go distracted!” ‘“ Don't 
discompose yourself,” replied Maria; “I shall take 
good care to send it out of the house before mamma 
comes home; meanwhile, [ must write a civil answer 
to Mrs Maxwell’s note. [ daresay she will not think 
of alluding to it; but if she should, mamma, luckily, 


is pretty deaf, and may never be a bit the wiser.” . 


“| think,” said Eliza, “‘ we had better send the goose 
to the Napiers, as they were rather affronted at not 
being asked to our last musical party ; I dare say they 
will make no use of it, but it looks attentive.” “An 
excellent thought,” rejoined Maria. No sooner said 
than done: in five minutes the travelled bird had once 
more changed its quarters. 

“A solan goose!" ejaculated Mrs Napier, as her 
footman gave her the intelligence of Lady Crosby's 
present. “Pray, return my compliments to her 
ladyship, and I feel much obliged by her polite atten- 
tion. Truly,” continued she, when the domestic had 
retired to fulfil this mission, “ if Lady Crosby thinks 
to stop our mouths with a solan goose, she will find 
herself very much mistak ppose she means 
this as a peace-offering for not having asked us to her 
last party. I suppose she was afraid, Clara, my 
dear, you would cut out her clumsy daughters with Sir 
Charles.” “ If I don't, it shall not be my fault,” re- 
plied her amiable daughter. ‘I flirted with him in 
such famous style at the last concert, that I thought 
Eliza would have fainted on the spot. But what are 
you going to do with the odious bird?” “Oh, I 
shall desire John to carry it to poor Mrs Johnstone.” 
“ | wonder, mamma, that you would take the trouble 
of sending all the way to the Canongate for any such 
purpose; what good can it do you to oblige people 
who are so wretchedly poor?” ‘ Why, my dear,” 
replied the lady, “‘ to tell you the truth, your father 
in early life received such valuable assistance from 
Mr Johnstone, who was at that time a very rich man, 
as laid the foundation of his present fortune. Severe 
losses reduced Mr Johnstone to poverty ; he died, and 
your father has always been intending, at least pro- 
mising, to do something for the family, but has never 
found an opportunity. Last year, Mrs Johnstone 
most unfortunately heard that he had it in his power 
to get a young man out to India, and she applied to 
Mr Napier on behalf of her son, which, I must say. 
was a very ill-judged step, as showing that she 
thought he required to be reminded of his promises. 
which, to a man of any feeling, must always be a 
grating circumstance ; but I have often observed, that 
poor people have very little delicacy in such points ; 
however, as your papa fancies sometimes that these 
people have a sort of claim on him, I am sure he will 
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be glad to pay them any attention that costs him no- 
thing.” 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the fashionable 
regions of the West, and laid on the broad of his back 
on a table, in a small but clean room, in a humble 
tenement in the Canongate, where three hungry chil- 
dren eyed with delight fis fat legs, his swelling breast, 
and magnificent pinions. ‘Oh, mamma, mamma,” 
cried the children, skipping round the table, and clap- 
ping their hands, “ what a beautiful goose !_ how nice 
it will be when it is roasted! You must havea great 
large slice, mamma, for you had very little dinner 
yesterday. Why have we never any nice dinners 
now, mamma?” “ Hush, little chatter-box,” said her 
brother Henry, a fine stripling of sixteen, seeing tears 
gather in nis mother’s eyes. “My dear boy,” said 
Mrs Johnstone, “it goes to my heart to think of de- 
priving these poor children of their expected treat, but 
I think we ought to send this bird to our benefactress 
Lady Bethune. But for her, what would have become 
of us? While the Napiers, who owe all they have to 
your worthy and unfortunate father, have given us 
nothing but empty promises, she has beem a consoling 
and ministering angel, and I should wish to take this 
opportunity of showing my gratitude; trifling as 
the offering is, I am sure it will be received with kind. 
ness.”  [ am sure of it,” replied Henry; *‘ and I 
will run and buy a few nuts and apples to console the 
little ones for losing their expected feast.” 

The children gazed with lengthened faces as the goose 
was carried from their sight, and conveyed by Henry 
to the house of Lady Bethune, who, appreciating the 
motives which had dictated the gift, received it with 
benevolent kindness. ‘‘ Tell your mother, my dear,” 
said she to Henry, “ that I feel most particularly 
obliged by her attention, and be sure to say that Sir 
James has hopes of procuring a situation fur you; 
and if he succeeds, I will come over myself to tell her the 
good news.” Henry, bounded away as gay as a lark, 
while Lady Bethune, after having given orders to her 
butler to send some bolls of potatoes, meal, and a 
side of fine mutton, to Mrs Johnstone, next issued di- 
rections fur the disposal of the present she had just 
received. 

“ La, madam !” exclaimed Mrs Bryce, as she once 
more made her appearance before her mistress, “ if 
here be not our identical solan goose come back to us, 
with Lady Bethune’s compliments! I know him by 
his broken beak and ruffled leg ; and as sure as eggs 
are eggs, that’s my master’s knock at the door!” 
“Run, Bryce! fly!” cried Mrs Maxwell in despair ; 
* put it out of sight! give it to the house-dog !” 

Away ran Mrs Bryce with her prize to Towler ; 
and he, not recollecting that he had any favour to ob- 
tain from any one, or that he had any dear friends to 
oblige, received the present very gratefully, and, as he 
jay in his kennel, ‘ lazily mumbled the bones of the 
dead ;” thus ingloriously terminating the migrations 
of a solan guose.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MARMONTEL. 

Tue power of early genius in struggling with and 
overcoming difficulties, has in few instances been so 
remarkableasin that of Marmontel, acelebrated French 
author, whose Moral Tales, translated from the lan- 
guage in which they were written, may be found in 
almost every village library in the country, and must 
be familiar to most of our readers. 

John Francis Marmontel was born in the year 1723, 
in the obscure though picturesque village of Bort, 
which is situated on the river Dordogne, between the 
provinces of Auvergne and Limosin, and near the 
heart of France. The inhabitants of Bort were aii 
nearly equal in station; they were peasants, cultivat- 
ing their own very small farms, or carrying on some 
humble trade. The parents of Marmoutel did not 
excel their neighbours in their rural wealth. (They 
seen to have been rather in poor circumstances, and 
their son was first taught to read in a convent of nuns, 
from whose care he was afterwards transferred to that 
of the parish priest, the Abbot Vuissiére, who taught 
children gratuitously from duty and inclination. This 
excellent man began and finished his useful and 
blameless career in the same village, where he regu- 
larly performed the duties of his office, and partook 
of 00 amusements but reading, walking, or a game 
at the bowls. To this amialle man Marmontel was 
indebted for an initiation in the rudiments of know- 
ledge and the principles of religion and morality. The 
mother of Marmontel was superior to her husband in 
intelligence, and an excellent woman in every domes- 
tic relation. By her persuasion her son was sent to 
the college of Mauriac, a seminary of the Jesuits, 
and where the expense of board and education was as 
low as five pounds a-year. Here Marmontel remained 
some time, and, urged by the eloquent exertions of 
his mother, and by the consciousness that his future 
subsistence must depend upon the cultivation of his 
mind, he spared no exertion to gain a superiority in 
attainments. 

Having completed his education at Mauriac, he was 


* This clever and effective little piece, which has been previously 
oo is the composition of one of the authors of ** the Odd 


next sent to Clermont, to occupy a situation in the 
business of a merchant; but not being able to arrange 
with his master as to the time he was to be allowed 
for study, he committed the rash action of giving up 
his place, and of throwing himself entirely upon his 
own resources, in order to prepare himself for the 
church. His means of subsistence were limited to a 
few crowns, but his spirit was independent and reso- 
lute. He established himself in a lodging suited to 
his circumstances, laid in 4 hermit’s provision of bread, 
water, and prunes, and wrote to his father to state 
that his vocation for the church was decided, that he 
hoped to dispense with any farther pecuniary aid, and 
requested only his consent and his blessing. His mo- 
ther’s powerful eloquence seconded his views ; she was 
authorised to communicate a full consent, and he im- 
mediately visited the master of the college at Clermont, 
requested to be employed as assistant-teacher, and 
gave, on examination, sufficient proofs of his fitness 
for the task. He received fair promises; but days 
and weeks passed on without performance, and his 
scanty means were nearly exhausted. It was not till 
he called on the master to take leave, for the purpose 
of trying his fortune at a rival institution of the Ora- 
torians, that the Jesuits made exertions from the fear 
of losing him, which they had not made for the sake 
of his merit, or fur charity. He obtained twelve pu- 
pils; and when only fifteen years old, he contrived, 
by making himself perfectly master of what he had to 
teach, and by a grave and consistent demeanour, to 
secure their respect and attention, though some of 
them were older than himself. For two years he dili- 
gently pursued his own studies, and was enabled to 
transmit little presents to his family from the surplus 
of his moderate income. He formed with three chosen 
friends a little book society, which contributed greatly 
to extend his kuowledge of literature, and the limited 
amount of the fund was so far an advantage, as it con- 
fined the reading to select and standard authors. In 
one of his walks in the grounds of Beauregard, the 
country house attached to the bishopric of Clermont, 
he met with the venerable Massillon ; the kind recep- 
tion of this illustrious old man, his benevolent man- 
ner, the accent of a voice so celebrated for eloquence, 
made a pleasing and lasting impression on the memory 
of Marmontel. 

At the close of the second year, his peaceable and 
happy career at Clermont was interrupted by the sud- 
den death of his father. He hastened to his home on 
receiving the news, arrived at midnight, and in the 
midst of a mourning family, promised that he would 
act the part of a parent to his five younger brothers 
and sisters; a pledge which he faithfully and honour- 
ably redeemed. Anxiety and sorrow brought on a 
fever, and change of air being recommended during 
his convalescence, he went to reside for a time, and 
to study divinity, with the curate of the retired ham- 
let of Saint-Bonet. He afterwards undertook the tui- 
tion of the son of a nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
the Marquis de Linars. His final destiny was not 
yet decided: he was earnestly pressed by the Jesuits 
to enter into their order, and went to Toulouse for 
that purpose ; but a letter from his mother placed the 
danger and misery of irrevocable vows in so strong a 
light, that he desisted. At the college at Toulouse he 
was fortunate enough to obtain pupils for a course of 
philosophical lectures, and to geta scholarship, which 
gave him alittle income of ten pounds a-year and lodg- 
ing. At Toulouse an annual meeting was held, called 
the Floral Games, at which prizes, consisting of artificial 
flowers of gold or silver, were distributed with great 
ceremony to the authors of the best poems in various 
styles of composition. Marmontel became struck with 
a desire to secure some of these prizes, but the poem 
he produced was thought very indifferent, and was 
rejected. He was not, however, daunted; he sent 
his poem to Voltaire, then in the zenith of his fame, 
who returned a kind answer, and a present of his 
works: it was thus that a correspondence and friend- 
ship began, which lasted thirty-five years, and ended 
only with the life of Voltaire. 

Marmontel was more successful in his subsequent 
poetic attempts ; but, tired with his profitless life at 
Toulouse, he resolved on following out a profession 
which would liberally and permanently support him. 
Becoming alarmed at the responsibilities of the priest- 
ly office, he now abandoned his views as to the church, 
and, at the recommendation of Voltaire, proceeded 
to Paris, where an office under government was held 
out as of possible attainment. On his arrival in 
Paris (1745), the person on whom he had depended 
for a place had himself the day before lost his office, 
and Marmontel was left in a most destitute condition. 
He had fortunately translated, on his journey, Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock for amusement, and it now proved 
a temporary resource in distress and disappointment ; 
he sold the translation to a bookseller for about fifteen 
pounds; took apartments suited to his diminished 
hopes; practised the lessons of economy which he 
had learned in early life; and determined, by the ad- 
vice of Voltaire, to write for the stage, as affording 
the best chance, at that time, of early remuneration 
and extensive fame. He was ignorant of the first 
rules of the art to which he looked forward for sup- 
port and advancement in life ; but he diligently stu- 
died the*poetics of Aristotle, the unities of Corneille, 
and all the ancient and modern tragedians of emi- 
nence, in books borrowed from Voltaire; and after 
looking into history, to find the subject of a tragedy, 
he fixed upon Dionysius the Tyrant, the plot of which 


he formed at once, and began to versify th: scenes 
without delay. 

The right of general free admission to the theatre 
was liberally granted to him as a young author of 
talent and promise; and by constant attendance there, 
he was enabled to observe and discriminate those pas- 
sages in plays of acknowledged merit, which pro- 
duced the greatest effect upon the audience. Of his 
manner of living, a judgment may be formed by his 
own statement, that he subsisted fur eight months 
upon the sum paid by the bookseller for his transla- 
tion. On one occasion he went in the dusk of the 
evening to fill his pitcher with water at a public 
fountain, from the actual want of means to pay the 
trifling demand of a common water-carrier. A 
riodical paper which he published in conjunction with 
Beauvin, his companion in his lodgings, in his po- 
verty, and in his pursuits, produced little pecuniary 
advantage ; and the prize which was awarded by the 
Royal Academy to one of his poems, proved a wel- 
come, though but a temporary supply. His hopes 
were depressed, his circumstances were distressing, 
his days were anxious, his nights sleepless; he began 
to regret the tranquil and easy existence which he 
had enjoyed at Toulouse, and to lament, as many 
ambitious men have done, that he had quitted mode- 
rate but certain prospects for the distant chance ot 
wealth and fame. The tide of his fortune was at its 
lowest ebb at this period of his life ; but he was for- 
tunately saved from the extremity of misery and 
from despair, by Madame Harenc, an intelligent, 
amiable, and friendly woman, who obtained for him 
the situation of domestic tutor to her grandson, the 
child of an East India director. The change of 
his circumstances from distress to comfort was as 
complete as it was sudden. Madame Harenc be- 
came, for the rest of her life, his confidential adviser 
and warm friend; his treatment was kind and libe- 
ral; his pupil was docile and well disposed; and the 
society which he met with was excellent. He was 
fur the second time a successful competitor for the 
prize given by the Royal Academy for poetry, and 
during the year of his employment with his pupil, 
which he counted amongst the happiest in his life, he 
prepared his tragedy of Dionysius for the stage; the 
principal female part was sustained by Clairon, a young 
actress then rising into notice, and who afterwards be- 
came celebrated. A small latticed box over the stage 
was reserved for the author on the first representation 
of a new piece; and there, in trembling expectation, 
sat Marmontel, revolving in his anxious mind, before 
the curtain rose, the various consequences of success, 
or failure to himself and to his family. He was re- 
lieved from his painful dreams as the piece proceeded, 
by loud and general applause. It had then recently 
b the custom, at the close of a new and success- 
ful play, for the spectators in the pit to call aloud for 
the author, who was required to appear upon the stage, 
and to receive personally the plaudits of the house. 
This tribute, which is well suited to the feelings and 
character of the French, was paid to Marmontel, who 
had arisen from his bed in the morning, poor, full of 
solicitude, and obscure ; and who at night went home 
to meet a small party of assembled friends at supper. 
ie happy, celebrated, and comparatively rich. 

he profits arising from a successful play in France 
are not confined, as in England, to the benefit of the 
performance for one or two nights and the eopyright. 
Before the Revolution, whenever a play was acted in 
Paris, or in any provincial town, a certain sum was 
invariably reserved for the author, and placed to his 
account at a public office, from which he received it 
on application, without expense or difficulty. The 
profits of successful tragedies and comedies, therefore, 
constituted an income for life, which was greater or 
less according to their number, and to the degree of 
estimation in which they were generally held by the 
public. Marmontel was now invited to the houses of 
the nobility and other persons of distinction, and his 
company sought for on every convivial occasion. We 
wish we were able to say that he resisted the vicious 
allurements which now beset his path; but this we 
are unable to do consistent with truth. He allowed 
himself to be seduced by improper indulgences, and 
dissipation soon produced its usual effects on the mental 
powers of Marmontel. He attempted some other tra- 
gedies, but they were coldly received, and his repu- 
tation was almost gone. This luckily brought him 
to his senses. He found on reflection that the path 
of frivolous amusement is not the right road to re- 
spectability and happiness. He renounced writing 
for the stage; solicited, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain, a place under government, which gave him a 
small salary, abundant leisure for study, and apart- 
ments at Versailles. Here he passed five years of 
comparative happiness, storing his mind with useful 
knowledge, and laying a foundation for his future 
literary reputation. 

It was at this period of his life that he began to write 
his Moral Tales, and the incideut which led to their 
publication is highly creditable to his character as a 
philanthropist. A feavery paper, entitled the Mer- 
cury, was conducted under the patronage of govern- 
ment, and the profits conferred on poor authors of 
merit. On one occasion the government applied to 
Marmontel to point out a deserving object of this kind 
of charity. With much kindness he mentioned an 
unfortunate man of genius named Boissy, whu at the 
very moment was without the means of procuring 
fuod, and, being too proud to beg, he had shut him. 
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self up in his house with his wife and son, the whole 
determined to perish together; their door was forced 
open by a friend, in time to save their lives. Boissy 
hereupon received, not merely a pension, but the pri- 
vilege and property of the Mercury, which raised him 
at once from the lowest state of poverty to comfort 
and affluence. The permanence of these benefits de- 
pended, however, on the publication continuing to prove 
attractive; and Boissy, after expressing his warmest 
thanks for the kind interposition of his friend, re- 
quested the aid of his pen to render the benetit fully 
available. Marmontel felt the necessity of prompt 
exertion ; he passed a night of sleepless anxiety, dur- 
ing which he formed the first outline of a moral tale, 
and in the morning he wrote Alcibiades, which had 
the effect, when inserted in the Mercury, of greatly 
extending the demand for it. The author, whose 
name did not appear, had the pleasure, at a literary 
dinner, of hearing it attributed to Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquieu ; and, at the request of the happy Boissy. 

he afterwards wrote, for the same purpose, Soliman IL., 


—— instructed to defend the Catholic religion. 
e died of apoplexy on the 3lst of December 1799, 
aged seventy-six. 

Tho biography of Marmontel carries with ita triple 
moral. He rose to eminence by the force of genius, 
economy, and perseverance ; he sunk into contempt by 
giving way to the allurements of dissipation ; and after 
rising, by another effort of his intellectual powers, 
from this state of infamy into public estimation, he 
lost the means of comfortable subsistence, and was 
thrown into prison for satirising an individual with 
whom he ought to have had no concern. From these 
circumstances, we are taught to appreciate the value 
of juvenile industry and rectitude; to be watchful over 
our conduct when we have attained a state of pro- 
sperity ; and, lastly, to suit our words and actions to 
the period or the country in which we live—at least 
doing nothing to offend public prejudice, or to call 
down the vengeance of power, when personal ruin is 
to be the only result. 


and the Scruple, with similar success. Such was the 
origin of that celebrated collection of tales, which 
should have been called amusing, rather than mora/, 
and which rendered the naine of Marmontel so fami- 
liarly known to the lovers of light reading through- 
out Europe. Boissy did not live long to enjoy his 
unexpected good fortune, and on his death the privi- 
lege of the Mercury was given to Marmontel, who 
had well deserved it, by his kindness to his predeces- 
sor, and by the talents with which he had contributed 
to its sale. On receiving this appointment, which 
threw him at once into literary society, and made 
composition again his regular occupation, he resigned 
his place and apartment at Versailles, and took up his 
abode in the house of Madame Geoffrin, a rich widow, 
who assembled at her dinner, twice in each week, the 
first authors and artists of Paris. The most gay and 
amusing member of this little society was the geome- 
ter D’Alembert. 

Marmontel remained an inmate of this pleasant 
mansion for ten years, paying a remuneration for his 
apartment, that he might retain his feelings of inde- 
pendence, and admitted a welcome guest to every li- 
terary party. This happy kind of life was at length 
destined, however, to be abridged in a very summary 
manner. Qn one occasion he endeavoured to amuse 
his neighbours by reciting some satirical verses, re- 
flecting on the character of the Duke of Aumont, a 
proud and vain courtier. The result was an imme- 
diate imprisonment in the Bastile. In this vile place 
of confinement he was treated with more than usual 
attention ; he was allowed the use of books, pens, ink, 
and paper, and he occupied himse!f with a prose trans- 
lation of Lucan, which saved him from all the irksome 
feelings of restraint and solitude. He was liberated 
after a confinement of ten days; but the privilege of 
publishing the Mercury, which had procured him an 
income of more than seven hundred pounds a-year, 
was taken from him as a further punishment. Tem- 
porary distress gave a new spring to his mental exer- 

8; he finished his translation of Lucan's Phar- 
salia, and his French Poetics. In 1763, he was admitted 
a member of the Royal Academy; but his literary 
distinctions did not estrange him from his own near 
connexions ; he had done much to assist his father’s 
family, and he continued to support his aged female 
relatives at Bort. He was attacked with a pulmonary 

plaint, and endeavouring to divest the sense of 
pain, by some literary undertaking, his attention was 
directed to the subject of Belisarius, on which he com- 
awn a popular story. Recovering from his illness, 
e next wrote the story of the Incas, which was equally 
well received, and has been als» translated into Eng- 
lish. These historical tales increased the fame of 
Marmontel, and, on the death of Duclos, he was ap- 
pointed, without solicitation, to the honourable place 
of historiographer of France. He had always consi- 
dered the house of his sister at Saumur as a home 
and retreat in old age; but she and her children died 
in ion, of the pul y complaint which had 
roved fatal to many of his family, and her widowed 
usband resigned his place when he had lost her, and 
returned to reside at his native village. Marmontel, 
thus disappointed in his plan, and dreading a time 
when he might be cheerless, solitary, and dependent, 
became attached to the amiable, accomplished, and 
beautiful niece of his friend Morellet. He was fifty- 
fuur, and Mademoiselle de Montigny only eighteen ; 
but, notwithstanding this unusual disparity, she con- 
sented to be his wife, and there never was a happier 
marriage. He had been tempted, on his first arrival 
at Paris, by opportunity and example, into dissipa- 
tion, but he became a domestic and exemplary hus- 
band and father. He composed a grammar and 
treatises on logic, metaphysics, and morals, for the 
instruction of three sons who survived him, and la- 
boured with great earnestness to make them respect- 
able and intelligent members of society. His income 
continued to increase after his marriage, from the 
extended sale of his works, and particularly his Moral 
Tales. He enjoyed many years of happiness in the 
midst of his friends, and in the bosom of his family ; 
but he suffered, in common with others, from the Re- 
volution, which covered his country with terror and 
confusion. Nearly the whole of his property in the 
funds was lost ; he fled from Paris in August 1792, to 
Evreux, in Normandy, and from thence to the hamlet 
of Abloville, where he resided in a small cottage. In 
1797, he was elected a member of the legislature, and 


LOSS OF THE SHIP LADY HOBART. 
A NARRATIVE of the loss of his Majesty's packet the 
Lady Hobart, on an island of ice inthe Atlantic Ocean, 
on the 28th of June 1803, with a particular account 
of the providential escape of the crew in two open boats, 
has been published by William Dorset Fellowes, Esq., 
her commander. Of this highly interesting narrative, 
interesting not only on account of the intensity of suf- 
fering endured by Captain Fellowes and his associates 
in danger, but of the extraordinary heroism displayed 
by the sufferers, we shall here present an abstract. 

“ On the 22d of June 1803, we sailed from Halifax 
for England, steering a course to the southward and 
eastward, to clear Sable Island. On the 26th, took a 
French schooner, the captain of which, with the mate 
and one boy, was retained on board the packet. 

Tuesday, 28th June.—About one in the morning, 
the ship then going by the log at the rate of seven 
miles an hour, struck against an island of ice, with 
such violence that several of the crew were pitched 
out of their hammocks. Being roused out of my sleep 
by the suddenness of the shock, I instantly ran upon 
deck. The helm being put hard a-port, the ship 
struck again about the chest-tree, and then swung 
round on her heel, her stern-post being stove in, and 
her rudder carried away, before we could succeed in 
our attempts to haul her otf. At this time the island 
of ice appeared to hang quite over the ship, forming a 
high peak, which must have been at least twice the 
height of our mast-head ; and we suppose the length 
of the island tohave been from a quarter to half a mile. 

The sea was now breaking over the ice in a dread- 
ful manner, the water rushing in so fast as to fill the 
hold in a few minutes. Made every possible exertion 
to prevent the vessel from sinking, but in less thana 
quarter of an hour she settled down to her fore-chains 
in the water. 

Our situation was now become most perilous. Aware 
of the danger of a t’s delay in hoisting out the 
boats, I consulted Captain Thomas of the Navy, and 
Mr Bargus, my master, as to the propriety of making 
any further efforts to save the ship, or any attempt to 
preserve the mail. These gentlemen agreed with me 
that no time was to be lost in hoisting it out; and 
that, as the vessel was then settling fast, our first and 
only consideration was to endeavour to preserve the 
crew. 

And here I must pay that tribute of praise which 
the steady discipline and good conduct of every one 
on board so justly merit. From the first moment of 
the ship's striking, not a word was uttered express- 
ive of a desire to leave the wreck: my orders were 
promptly obeyed ; and though the danger of perish- 
ing was every instant increasing, each man waited for 
his turn to get into the boats with a coolness and com- 
posure that could not be surpassed. 

Having fortunately succeeded in hoisting out the 
cutter and jolly-boat, the sea then running high, we 
placed the ladies in the former. One of them, Miss 
Cotenham, was so terrified, that she sprang from the 
gunwale, and pitched into the bottom of the boat with 
considerable violence. This accident, which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences to herself, 
as well as to us all, was unattended by any bad effects. 
The few provisions which had been saved from the 
men’s berths were then put into the boats. By this 
time the main deck forward was under water, and no- 
thing but the quarter-deck appeared: I then ordered 
my men into the boats, and having lashed iron pigs of 
ballast to the mail, it was thrown overboard. 

I now perceived that the ship was sinking fast, and 
called out to the men to haul up and receive me, in- 
tending to drop myself into the cutter from the end of 
the trysail boom; and I desired Mr Bargus, who con- 
tinued with me on the wreck, to go over first. In this 
instance, he replied that he begged leave to disobey 
my orders ; that he must see me safe over before he 
attempted to go himself. Such conduct, and at such 
a moment, requires no comment. 

The sea was running so high at the time we hoisted 
out the boats, that I scarcely flattered myself we should 
get them out in safety; and, indeed, nothing but the 
steady and orderly conduct of the crew could have en- 
abled us to effect su difficult and hazardous an under- 
taking ; and it is but justice to them to observe, that 
not a man in the ship attempted to make use of the 


liquor, which everv one had in his power. While the 


cutter was getting out, I perceived one of the seamen 
(John Tipper) emptying a'demijohn, or bottle, contain- 
ing five gallons, which on inquiry I found to be rum. 
He said that he was emptying it for the purpose of 
filling it with water from the scuttle-cask on the quar- 
ter-deck, which had been generally filled over-night, 
and which was then the only fresh water w be got at: 
it became afterwards our principal supply. I relate 
this circumstance as highly creditable to the character 
of a British sailor. 

We had scarcely quitted the ship, when she sud- 
denly gave a heavy lurch to port, and then went down 
head foremost. I had ordered the colours to be hoisted 
at the main top-gallantmast-head, with theunion down- 
wards, as a signal of distress, in case any vessel should 
happen to be near to us at the dawn of day. 

At this awful crisis of the ship sinking, when :t is 
natural to suppose that fear would be the predominant 
principle of the human mind, the coolness of a British 
seaman (John Andrews) was very conspicuously mani- 
fested by his exclaiming, ‘ There, my brave fellows, 
there goes the pride of Old England !’ 

I cannot attempt to describe my own feelings, or 
the sensations of my people. Exposed as we were in 
two small open boats upon the great Atlantic Ocean, 
bereft of all assistance but that which our own exer- 
tions could afford us, we narrowly escaped being 
swallowed up in the vortex. Men used to vicissitudes 
are not easily dejected ; but there are trials which hu- 
man nature alone cannot surmount. The conscious- 
ness of having done our duty, and a reliance upon 
a good Providence, enabled us to endure our calamity, 
= we animated each other with the hope of a better 
ate. 

While we were employed in deliberating about our 
future arrangements, at the moment the ship was 
sinking, she was surrounded byan incalculable number 
of whales. We were extremely apprehensive, from 
their near approach to the boats, that they might 
strike and materially damage them; we therefore 
shouted, and used every effort to drive them away, 
but without effect ; they continued to pursue us, and 
remained about the boats for the space of half an hour, 
when they disappeared, without having done us any 
injury. 

Having at length surmounted dangers and difficul- 
ties which baffle all description, we rigged the fore- 
mast, and prepared to shape our course in the best 
manner that circumstances would admit of, the wind 
blowing from the precise point on which it was neces- 
sary to sail to reach the nearest land. An hour had 
scarcely elapsed from the time the ship struck till she 
foundered. The distribution of the crew was made 
in the following order : In the cutter, twenty feet long, 
six feet four inches broad, and two feet six inches deep, 
were embarked, including three ladies (Mrs Fellowes, 
Mrs Scott, and Miss Cotenham), Capt. Thomas and 
myself, eighteen people, which, together with the pro- 
visions, brought the boat’s gunwale down to within 
six or seven inches of the water. From this confined 
space, some idea may be formed of our crowded state ; 
but it is scarcely possible for the imagination to con- 
ceive the extent of our sufferings in consequence of it, 
In the joliy-boat, fourteen feet long, five feet three 
inches broad, and two feet deep, were embarked Mr 
Bargus, Lieutenant-Colonel Cook of the guards, and 
nine others. 

The only provisions we were enabled to save con- 
sisted of about fifty pounds of biscuit, five or six gal- 
lons of water, part of a barrel of spruce beer, one 
demijohn of rum, a few bottles of port wine, with two 
compasses, a quadrant, a spyglass, a small tin mug, 
anda wineglass. The deck lantern, with a few spare 
candles, had been thrown into the boat, and the 
cook having secured his tinder-box and some matches, 
we were afterwards enabled to steer by night. 

The wind was now blowing strong from the west- 
ward, with a heavy sea, and the day had just dawned. 
Estimating ourselves to be at the distance of 350 miles 
from St John’s in Newfoundland, I represented to my 
companions in distress that we must begin by suffer- 
ing privations, which I foresaw would be greater than 
I ventured to explain. To each person, therefure, 
were served out half a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
which was the only allowance for the ensuing twenty- 
four hours, all agreeing to leave the water untouched 
as long as possible. Soon after daylight, we made sail, 
with the jolly-boat in tow, and stocd close-hauled tw 
the northward and westward. We now said prayers, 
and returned thanks to God for our deliverance. 

Wednesday, June 29.—This day was ushered in 
with light variable winds from the southward and east- 
ward. We had passed a long and sleepless night, 
and I found myself, at the dawn of day, with twenty- 
eight persons looking up to me with anxiety for the 
direction of our course, as well as for the distribution 
of their scanty allowance. On examining our provi- 
sions, we found the bag of biscuit much damaged by 
salt water; it therefore became necessary to curtail 
the allowance, to which precaution all cheerfully as- 
sented. 

A thick fog soon after came on, with heavy rain, 
which we had no means of collecting. Our crowded 
and exposed sitnation was now rendered more dis- 
tressing from being thoroughly wet. At noon, served 
a quarter of a biscuit and a glass, of rum to each 

rson. 

Thursday, June 30.—At daybreak we were all so 
benumbed with wet and extreme cold, that half a glass 
of rum and a mouthful of biscuit were served out to 
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each person ; the ladies, who had hitherto refused to 
taste the spirits, were now prevailed upon to take the 
stated allowance, which afforded them immediate re- 
lief. The sea was mostly calm, with thick fog and 
sleet; the air raw and cold ; we had kept at our oars 
all night, and we continued to row during the whole 
of this day. At noon we judged ourselves tu be dis- 
tant 246 miles from St John’s. 

Friday, July 1.—During the greater part of the 
last twenty-four hours, it blew a hard gale of wind 
from the west-south-west, with a heavy sea ; thick fog 
and sleet ; the weather excessively cold, for the spray, 
freezing as it flew over us, rendered, our situation 
truly deplorable. We all felt a most painful depres- 
sion of spirits; the want of nourishment, and the 
continued cold and wet weather, had rendered us almost 
incapable of exertion. The very confined space in 
the boat would not allow of our stretching our limbs, 
and several of the men, whose feet were considerably 
swelled, repeatedly called for water. On my remind- 
ing them of the resolution we had made, and of the 
absolute necessity of our persevering in it, they ac- 
knowledged the justice and propriety of my refusal, 
and the water remained untouched. 

At the commencement of the gale we stood to the 
northward and westward; but the cutter was so low 
in the water, and had shipped so much sea, that we 
were obliged to cast off the jolly-boat’s tow-rope, and 
we very soon lost sight of her in the fog. This un- 
lucky circumstance was productive of the utmost dis- 
tress to us all. To add tothe misery of our situation, 
we lost with the boat not only a considerable part of 
our stores, but with them our quadrant and spyglass. 

In the course of this day there were repeated ex- 
clamations of a strange sail, although I knew it was 
next to an impossibility to discern any thing, owing to 
the thickness of the fog; yet they were urged from 
the several seamen with such apparent certainty of 
their object, that I was induced to put the boat before 
the wind to convince them of their error; and as I 
then saw in a strong point of view the consequence of 
such deviations, I represented, with all the force of 
which I was capable, that the depression arising from 
disappointment infinitely overbalanced the momentary 
relief proceeding from such delusive expectation, and 
‘I exhorted them not to allow such fancies to break 
out into expression. Under all these circumstances, 
the ladies particularly, with a heroism that no words 
can describe, afforded to us the best examples of 
patience and fortitude. 

Saturday, July 2.—It rained hard during the night, 
and the cold became so severe that almost every one 
‘in the boat was unable to move. At daybreak I 
served out about the third of a wineglass of rum to 
each person, with a quarter of a biscuit, and before 
noon a small quantity of spruce beer, which afforded 
us great relief. 

At half-past eleven a. M., a sail was discovered to 
the eastward, standing to the north-west. Our joy 
at such a sight, with the immediate hope of deliver- 
ance, gave us all new life. Having hauled close to 
the wind, we neared each other fast, and in Jess than 
a quarter of an hour we perceived the jolly-boat. I 
cannot attempt to describe the various sensations of 
joy and disappointment which were by turns expressed 
on all our countenances. As soon as we approached 
the jolly-boat, we threw out to her a tow-rope, and 
bore away to the north-west. 

Our hopes of deliverance had now been buoyed up 
to the highest pitch. The excitement arising from 
our joy began perceptibly to lose its effect ; and toa 
state of artificial strength succeeded such a despon- 
dency, that no entreaty nor argument could rouse 
some of the men even to the common exertions of 
making sail. 

To the French captain, and several of the people 
who appeared to have suffered most, I now, for the 
first time, served out a wineglassful of water. I had 
earnestly cautioned the crew not to taste the salt 
water, but some of the unhappy men had, neverthe- 
less, taken large draughts of it, and became delirious; 
sore were seized with violent cramps and twitching 
of the stomach and bowels. I again took occasion to 
point out to the rest of them the extreme danger of 
such indiscretion. 

Sunday, 3.—The cold, wet, hunger, and thirst, 
which we now experienced, are not to be described, and 
made our situation very deplorable. At eight P. m., 
having a strong breeze from the southward, we stood 
on under all the canvass we could spread. The French 
captain, who for some days had laboured under a de- 
spondency which admitted of no consolation, jumped 
overboard in a fit of delirium, and instantly sank. 
One of the other prisoners in the jully-boat became so 
outrageous, that it was found necessary to lash him to 
the buttom of the boat. 

There being every reason to conclude ourselves well 
in with the land, the few that were able to move were 
now called upon to make a last effort to save their 
lives by rowing, and taking advantage of the litde 
breeze we then had. We had now been six days and 
nights constantly wet and cold, without any other 
sustenance than a quarter of a biscuit and one wine- 
glass of fluid for twenty-four hours. The men, who 
had appeared totally indifferent as to their fate, sum- 
moned up resolution, and as many as were capable 
of moving from the bottom of the boats applied to the 
oa 


rs. 
Monday, 4.—As the day dawned, the fog became so 
thick that we could not see very far from the boat. 


During the night we had been under the necessity of 
casting off the jolly-boat’s tow-rope, to induce her 
crew to exert themselves by rowing. We again lost 
sight of her, and I perceived that this uulucky acci- 
dent was beginning to excite great uneasiness among 
us. 

Soon after daylight, the sun rose in view for the se- 
cond time since we quitted the wreck. It is worthy 
of remark, that during the period of seven days that 
we were in the boats, we never had an opportunity of 
taking an observation, either of the sun, moon, or 
stars, nor of drying our clothes. The fog at length be- 
ginning to disappear, we instantly caught a glimpse 
of the land, within a mile distance, between Kettle 
Cove and Island Cove, in Conception Bay, fourteen 
leagues from the harbour of St John’s. Almost at 
the same moment we had the inexpressible satisfaction 
to discover the jolly-boat, and a schooner in shore 
standing off towards us. 

I wish it were possible for me to describe our sen- 
sations at this interesting moment. From the con- 
stant watching and fatigue, and from the languor and 
depression arising from our exhausted state, such ac- 
cumulated irritability was brought on, that the joy of 
a speedy relief affected us all in a most remarkable 
way: many burst into tears, some looked at each 
other with a stupid stare, as if doubtful of the reality 
of what they saw; several were in such a lethargic 
state that no consolation, no animating language, 
could rouse them to exertion. 

The schooner being now within hail, and having 
made our situation known, she hove-to, and received 
us on board, our boats being taken in tow. The 
wind having blown with great violence from off the 
coast, we did not reach the landing-place at Island 
Cove till four o’clock in theevening. All the women 
and children in the village, with two or three fisher- 
men (the rest of the men being absent) came down 
to the beach, and appearing deeply affected at our 
wretched situation, assisted in lifting us out of the 
vessel, and afterwurds in carrying us up the craggy 
rocks, over which we were obliged to pass to get to 
their habitations. This small village afforded nei- 
ther medical aid nor fresh provisions, of which we 
stood so much in need; potatoes and salt fish being 
the only food of the inhabitants. I determined, 
therefore, to lose no time in proceeding to St John’s, 
where we arrived on the 8th of July. Thence I pro- 
ceeded to England, where I arrived on the 3d of Au- 
gust.’ 


IMITATION. 
[PROM SULLIVAN’S MORAL CLASS-BOOK. 

Ir is doubtful whether this principle of action has re- 
ceived 2ll the consideration and respect to which it is 
entitled. It is supposed to be applicable to physical, 
intellectual, and moral being. In-the first sense, it 
is supposed to apply to all animals. The word imi- 
tation is derived from the Latin, imito. A word is 
found in the Greek, which is compounded of two 
words, one of which signifies to mimic, and the other 
signifies alike; and so compounded, they are said to 
mean, to do, or to make alike. There is something 
like education among the animals who are inferior to 
man. A bird may be naturally disposed to fly when 
it is fit to leave the nest; but it may depend on imi- 
tation to carry the disposition into effect. The young 
of animals have an instinctive direction to the objects 
proper for them to pursue; but they pursue these 
objects the more promptly, it may be presumed, on 
the principle of imitation. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the natural instinct is not so strong and 
directory of itself as to put every animal inferior to 
man, in the proper pursuit, independently of this 
principle. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that among human beings this principle has so power- 
ful an influence, that the character of society is deter- 
mined by it. Man was characterised, by an eminent 
Greek philosopher, as the “ imitative” animal. 

The very first teachings addressed to the infant 
mind are invitations to imitate. The first responses 
to these invitations are attempts to do what the teacher 
proposes. If achild were left alone, from an early 
age, until advanced towards manhood, he would be 
destitute of language. This is proved by certain 
accounts of persons who happened to be so placed, if 
these accounts are credible. It is also supposed that 
the dumb are not defective in the organs of speech, 
but in the power of imitation. The acquirement of 
language is undoubtedly dependent on this faculty, 
as is clearly proved by those who attempt to learn and 
to speak auother language, after attaining an adult 
age. Itis probable that the loss of a language, learned 
in one country, by going to another in which it is not 
spoken, is not to be referred to the absence of habit, 
and the defect of memory only, but to the ceasing to 
imitate those who speak that language. Whether we 
are right or wrong in this, is not very material to the 
main object, which is to show the nature and conse- 
quences of imitation in a moral view. 

We have endeavoured to prove that every person 
has a natural propensity to action. In what manner 
and to what end he shall act, is suggested by nature. 
Seeing, as he necessarily does, other persons like him- 
self acting in pursuance of these natural suggestions, 
he obeys the impulse to act, by dving or attempting 
todo as they do. It seems to us that the operation 
of this principle is seen in every relation, frorh the 
cradle to the grave. It appears in matters of busi- 


ness and amusement in things serious and in things 
trifling; in armies, in schools, in workshops, in le- 
gislative assemblies, in domestic life; in short, in 
virtue and in vice, and in all that pertains to good or 
ill, in which man is an agent. This principle of action 
is frequently involuntary. It is a commor observa- 
tion that a person who yawns will’ occasion a similar 
action in those who see and hear him. It is well 
known that disagreeable muscular contortions, more 
particularly of the face, are frequently taken by one 
child from another, especially in schools; so, also, 
are disagreeable tones of voice and peculiarities of 
articulation. One may sometimes pronounce with 
certainty that a person who is heard to speak for the 
first time was educated ata certain college, or that he 
has been brought up in a certain part of the country. 
One may pronounce, also, with certainty, that entire 
strangers to him belong toa fraternity who enter. 
tain peculiar sentiments on certain subjects; they 
acquire a distinguishing mode of speaking, especially 
when the dominant sentiment is of a serious charac- 
ter. There are abundant opportunities open to every 
intelligent observer in this country, to prove that 
these things are so. All this is the consequence of 
imitation, though the persons who prove that it is so, 
may be and probably are entirely ignorant of it. 

There are instances of physical imitation which 
depend on some mental delusion. These, also, are 
involuntary—as when one of a number is so power- 
fully acted upon by the imagination, as to fall into 
some muscular convulsion, and others present are 
affected in like manner. It is well authenticated that 
females in the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, who 
were affected by hysteric fits, ovcasioned the same in- 
firmity in others. It is well known, too, that in the 
poor-house at Haerlem, in Holland, some years ago, 
a girl under some impression of terror fell into acon 
vulsive disease, which extended, on the mere prin- 
ciple of imitation, to nearly all the boys and girls 
in the house. The celebrated Dr Boerhaave put a 
stop toit, by preparing certain irons, and having them 
made red-hot in the presence of the children. He 
pronounced, with great solemnity, that every child 
who manifested any symptom of the disease, must be 
burnt to the bone with one of these irons. There 
was no occasion to use them, and the disease was nu 
more known. In the year 1803, a species of St 
Vitus’s dance became epidemic in one of the United 
States, on the same principle. There are many wel!- 
authenticated instances of involuntary imitation ex- 
tending through parishes, villages, and districts of 
country. They have been unifurinly traced to some 
imaginary terror. There was an instance in the, 
island of Anglesey, in 1796, and many in Scotland 
towards the close of the last century. In general, 
this sort of imitative malady occurred among persons 
who had not received the benefit of any education ; it 
occurs only to such unfortunate persons. | It was 
never known to have happened among the instructed 
and well informed. Such occurrences are now pro- 
perly ranked among judicial astrology, trials by com. 
bat, and the delusions of witchcraft. They are marks 
standing forth in time gone-by, to show how reason 
and good sense have raised mankind above them. 

Manners and fashions are to be referred entirely to 
the principle of imitation; in some instances it is ine 
voluntary, but most frequently intended, and some. 
times with diligent effort. All persons in small closely 
connected communities have manners, opinions, and 
modes peculiar to themselves. Every village, school, 
factory, college, and town, has its own manners and 
fashions. Wherever there is a collection of persons 
in habitual intercourse, there must be imitation. I. 
the qualities which are respectable in human society 
are derived from this principle, of which there can be 
no doubt, so also are the follies and vices of society. 
If a child had never heard any one swear profanely, 
it is incredible that he should invent profanity. it 
one had never seen others take spirituous liquors, it 
is not to be supposed that he would do it. If one had 
never heard of others wasting time, health, and cha- 
racter, in places of low and infamous resort, it cannot 
be admitted that the inclination to do such things 
would naturally spring up in an uncontaminated 
mind. Thus it seems to us that the sins, follies, and 
depravities of the world, are rightly chargeable on 
those who are imitated, rather than on those who are 
imitators. This should be so, because the experiencea 
have attained to a certain maturity of age, and have 
arrived at some knowledge of the evil consequences of 
their deeds, and ought rather to warn the pure to shun 
their paths, than invite them to enter upon the like 


course. 

The effect of imitation is very striking in families. 
Taking each individual of a family connexion by him- 
self, great differences may be discerned between him 
and all others. Taking the whole together, traits are 
found to be common to all; looks, muscular motion, 
expressions under strong excitement, and marked 
culiarities, run through whole families. Though such 
things may be accounted for in some measure by laws 
belonging to physical being, yet the most important 
part of them, viz. the moral part, depends on the imi- 


tation. What can be more natural than that this » 


should be so? From the earliest age, after the senses 
are brought into use, all children are pushed onward 
by the impulse to act. They do as they see their se- 
niors and each other do; they speak as others speak ; 
they copy al) that comes within their notice, good ana 
bad ; they adopt the opinions, feelings, and thoughts 
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of others, and modify these according to their own 
sphere of action. They must so conduct themselves, 
or do nothing, for they cannot havea stock of motives 
growing up spontaneously in their own minds. This 
providential order tu imitate is like all others which 
come from the same authority; most useful, wise, and 
benevolent, and, like, all hg liable to mournful 
perversion. If we are right in these views, then it 
follows that those who constitute a family are under 
great responsibilities. The affection of parents for 
children, the dependence of the latter on the former, 
their daily and increasing intercourse, place children 
where they must be imitators. As parents are (in 
their view) superior to all other earthly beings, they 
are the proper persons to look up to, and to be copied ; 
and in general (right or wrong), the attachment of 
fathers and mothers is undoubtedly increased by see- 
ing themselves repeated in their offspring. 

The inferences to be drawn from these positions 
are very obvious. If a parent would possess his child 
of a natural, comely, and graceful bodily action, he 
must at least not show, by his own action, that such 
things are of no consequence. If a parent would teach 
his child that he is to eat, to live, and that he is not 
to live, to eat, he must demonstrate, by his own mode 
of life, what the true purpose of eating is. If he would 
teach his child that the digestive organs are given to 
perform a very necessary and sober sort of business, 
at proper times, and in a proper manner, he must not 
show, by his manner of using his own, that he regards 
them as a mere place of deposit for whatsoever it may 
give him pleasure to pass intothem. If a parent thinks 
that patience and tranquillity under disappointments, 
gentleness of voice and kindness of manner, truth and 
fair dealing, early rising and industry, cheerfulness 
and thankfulness, and doing as one would have others 
do to him, are qualities which he would like to see in 
his children, he must not show, by the tenor of his 
own life, that he thinks them of no value. It is very 
easy to see, from observing the children of a family, 
what sort of parents they have, and what is the com- 
mon course of conduct within their walls, although 
one never saw the interior, nor the parents. There 
are exceptions which prove the rule. Sometimes chil- 
dren perceive and are shocked at errors and follies in 
their parents. Thus one is not to sup that be- 
cause a mother is a silly, gossiping female, intermed- 
dling with her neighbours’ concerns, and is fruitful 
in malicious or pitiful commentaries, that her children 
will all be of the same cast. On the contrary, the 
children, from seeing such an evil example before 
them, may go to the extreme of prudence and propriety 
in managing the tongue. So, also, if a child have an 
intemperate parent, he may not become so himself, 
but may acquire a horror of the use of ardent spirits. 

It is almost too obvious that the principle of imita- 
tion is a tyrannical one, in places of education, to re- 
quire any remark upon it. It is very natural that 
instructors, who stand in a high relation to pupils, 
should be ovjects of imitation. If they happen to have 
bad as weil as good qualities, it is to be expected that 
they will be imitated in both. If the personal deport- 
ment, if the tones of voice, if the expressions of coun. 
t » if the i ts which are occasionally ex- 
pressed, are of a dignitied and estimable order, there 
will be some pupils who will be diligent imitators; 
and those who cannot or will not imitate, cannot with- 
hold respect. 

The qualities which are strongly contrasted with 
such as have been mentioned, will certainly tind imi- 
tutors, or they will engender feelings and opinions 
which disqualify the youthful heart and mind for mo- 
ral improvement. In all schools and colleges there 
are, as there are in adult society, seme individuals 
who are the objects of imitation. How these persons 
act, and in what manner they act, are very interest- 
ing inquiries. Curiosity is insatiable on such points. 
W hatsvever such prototypes do, is fit to be done by 
others, as they think. 

In almost every school, college, community, or as- 
sociation, there are some persons who are looked up 
to. These persons determine (by what rule cannot 
be stated, certainly not by that of common sense) what 
shall be done, and how it shall be done. These per- 
sous, from impudent assumption, or by precension 
founded on accidental circu , or from some 
humiliating concession, are admitted to know what 
the fashion is, and such persons are consequently to 
be imitated. No matter how absurd or ridiculous 
sheir course of conduct may be, nor what violence they 
do to the laws of nature or good sense, they neverthe- 
less estabiish the law, and no one may dare to depart 
from it, without subjecting himself to the charge of 
vulgarity, or, what is worse, to that of being unfa- 
shionable. With imitators the question is not, what 
is becoming, proper, aud really useful, but, how does 
such a one and such a one do in the proposed case ? 
Now, it is most certain that all persons who have this 
exaltation, whether d or ded, are under a 
grave moral responsibility. They are bound, by the 
solemn laws which it is the object of this volume two 
illustrate, so to conduct themselves as w set no ex- 
ample of a degrading and ruinous character to their 
imitators, Such persons are invested with an honour- 
able trust. If they are important enough two make 
laws for others, they should make good ones; they 
should make good ones for the highest and the strong- 
est reasons: their laws are like those made in a re- 
puntic; they are for the government, not only of those 
Who are to obey them, but for those who make them. 


STRING ALPHABETS. 

THE formation of a species of record of facts and ideas, 
by means of knots tied upon cords, we have already 
described (Journal, No. 87) as being common among 
the inhabitants of Peru, on the discovery of that cuun- 
try by the Spaniards. These knotted cords, or quipos, 
as they were called, seem to have served instead 
of written records, and to have been preserved in 
bundles like the archives of more civilised nations. 
A knowledge of this extraordinary kind of tactile ii- 
terature was early brought to Europe, and dissemi- 
nated among the learned; yet it is somewhat re- 
markable, that up till the present time no notice has 
ever been taken of the quipos with a view of drawing 
an analogy betwixt them and the knotted symbolic 
cords of the Jews, which are of vast antiquity—and 
more wonderful still, that they should not have fur- 
nished tu some one the idea of making knotted strings, 
or tangible letters and words, for the use of the blind. 
The symbolic knots of the Jews will most likely af- 
ford us scope for an article at some future period ; in 
the meantime, we take the liberty of adverting to thé 
knotted cords for the blind, as being of more practical 
benefit. 


Some years ago, two individuals in Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Milne and David Macbeath, who are both blind, 
invented an alphabet of knots tied upon astring, which 
is not only of a simple nature, but capable of express- 
ing ideas of the most abstruse kind, and of recording 
facts of any description. This invention was quite 
original; neither of the inventors had ever heard 
either of the Peruvian quipos, or the Jewish cords. 
In their efforts they were only guided by a desire of 
producing something which might be useful to their 
brethren in the same unfortunate condition, and of 
communicating at a distance with each other. This 
string alphabet is a great deal more simple than that 
of the Peruvians. The twenty-six letters of the al- 
phabet are divided into seven classes, proceeding 
straightforward from A to Z; each class consists of 
four letters, with the exception of the last class, which 
comprehends but two. ‘The first four letters, or A 
BC D, are each formed by a large round knot: the 
second four, or E F G H, by a knot projecting from the 
string: the third four, or I J K L, by a knot vulgarly 
called drummer’s plait : the fourth four, or M NOP, by 
a simple noose: the fifth four, orQ RS T, by anoose 
with the string drawn through it; the sixth four, or U V 
W X, bya noose with a net knot formed upon it; and 
the seventh class, or Y and Z, byatwisted noose. Thus, 
there are just seven different kinds of knots to indicate 
the whole letters of the alphabet. But to distinguish 
each of the four letters in a class from the others, the 
expedient is adopted of adding a common small knot at 
a lesser or greater distance from the Jetter to which it 
belongs. By this plan, the letter A is indicated only 
by the knot of the class to which it belongs; B is the 
same knot repeated, but close to it is a smal! common 
knot; C is the same knot repeated, with the small 
knot half an inch distant; and D is the same knot re- 
peated, with the small knot an inch distant. The 
same plan goes on throughout; so that, by first feel- 
ing the kind of knet, and then feeling whether it has 
a small knot attached, and at what distance, any letter 
can be instantly told. The length of this string al- 
phabet is little more than three feet, and any biind 
individual, with the ordinary sense of touch, may learn 
the whole in an hour. In addition to the letters of 
the alphabet, there have been contrived arithmetical 
tigures, commas, and other points ; but these we need 
not particularise. 

The uses of the string alphahet to the blind are 
found by experience to ve of considerable importance. 
Although the formation of a series of words and sen- 
tences is somewhat tedious, yet it will be recollected 
that there is no supposable systern of tangible figures, 
significant of thoughts, that is not more or less liable 
to the same objection. At least it is the best and the 
cheapest plan that has yet been invented, of establish- 
ing a ready communication between two or more 
blind persons at a distance. ‘To be able to read a 
narrative by knots seems of less consequence, for that 
might be much better accomplished by means of 
raised printed letters on paper or card. The princi- 
pal use of the string alphabet to the blind is the power 
it gives them of taking a memorandum of particular 
facts, numbers, or prices, liable to escape from the 
memory, and to which they can at all times refer. 
Mr Milne, with whom we have conversed on the sub- 
ject of his invention, has already on many occasions 
been sensible of the happy results which may attend 
its introduction among those labouring under the 
deprivation of sight; and from what we have heard 
of its applicability to many useful purposes, we can- 
not but recommend it to the attention of the mana- 
gers of asylums for the blind, and to thosé parents 
who have children in such a state of affliction.* 


® Further information on this subject may be obtained by ap- 
plication at the Blind Asylum, or from Mr Robert Milne, teaches 
of music, 7, Nicholson Square, Edinburgh. 


ANECDOTES. 
DR BEATTIE. 

Beattie, the author of The Minstrel, had such au 
antipathy to the fowl which he somewhere denomi- 
nates “fell chanticleer,” that the mere sight of ic 
threw him into a state of agitation, which prevented 
him from attending to business or stud# for severai 
hours afterwards. His students are said to have 
= nang occasionally upon this weakness of his. 

hen they wanted a holiday, they contrived that the 
Doctor should meet, in the very threshold of his class- 
room, his most dreaded foe. Home he went, like one 
under the influence of enchantment. There is a 
stanza in The Minstrel, in which he apostrophises, 
and calls down anathemas upon the pour creature. 
He concludes with the following line— 

** And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear.” 


JAMES BOSWELL. 

A gentleman who saw the celebrated James Boswell 
passing through Glasgow on his way to Edinburgh, 
just before he set out ow his Corsican expedition, 
gives the following account of his dress :—A cocked 
hat—brown wig—coat ditto, made in the court fashion 
—red vest—cordurvy small-clothes—and long mili- 
tary-looking boots. He was on horseback, with his 
servant at a most aristocratic distance behind, and 
presented a fine specimen of the Scottish country gen- 
tleman of that day. 


SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 

As Sir Ralph Abercromby was proceeding to the 
residence of the Polish ambassador in London, for 
the purpose of presenting to his Excellency a friend 
of great merit, though unacquainted with any lan- 
guage but his own, ‘‘ Pray,” inquired the latter, 
anxiously, ‘‘does the ambassador speak English ?” 
* Yes,” said Sir Ralph, with a serious smile, ** much 
better than you do.” 

FINLAY THE POET. 

‘Not long before his death, Finlay the poet had a 
dream, which made a deep and lasting impression on 
his mind. He supposed himself journeying in a stage- 
coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and all the 
passengers, inside and out, guard and driver in- 
cluded, were persons whom he knew to be dead for 
many years. What kind of conversation passed 
among the phantoms, or whether they held any or 
not, my informant did not know—as Mr Finlay, hav- 
ing partly eased his mind by communicating the above 
particulars, always declined farther mention of the 
appalling scene. 


THE SURGEON AND HIS APPRENTICE. 

A surgeon's apprentice in Newcastle, having com- 
pleted his engagement, went forth into the world to 
push his fortune. Several years elapsed, and he be- 
gan to fade from the remembrance even of those whose 
henroosts and orchards he had pilfered. At length he 
returned to his native place in the character of a moun- 
tebank, and delivered his introductory lecture right 
opposite to the shop of his old master, who came to the 
door and began to laugh heartily at what he saw and 
heard. ‘“ Observe that giggling fool,” said the quon- 
dam apprentice to his audience, suiting the action to 
the word by pointing at the worthy doctor ; “‘ he does 
not know that, without one of my bottles, he will be 
dead before to-morrow.” ‘This alarming prognosti- 
cation was followed up by such cogent reasons, that, 
strange to tell, the bottle was actually bought, and 
administered in terms of the label. Such is the power 
of oratory. 

A FAMILY CONNECTION. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, while occupied 
in examining the sculptures over the burying-place of 
a noble family, observed a person of the lower class 
sidling up to him with an air of much importance. 
My friend thereupon, without seeming to withdraw 
his attention from the insignia of the illustrious dead, 
devoted part of it, nevertheless, in side glances, to the 
stranger, who, after a preliminary cough, and eleva- 
tioa of his body so far beyond its previous height that 
one might have fancied it composed of India rubber, 
thus delivered himself: “ I was connected, sir, with 
that family.” “ Indeed!" said my friend, not a little 
surprised at the shabby appearance of this scion of no- 
bility ; “* how were you connected with it?” “In the 
shoemaker line, sir.” 

FRANKLIN. 

In the Familiar Letters of Benjamin Franklin, the 
following passage occurs, which is remarkably charac- 
teristic of the man :—“ For my own part, at present, 
I pass my time agreeably enough. Lenjoy, through 
mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a great 
deal, ride a little, do a little business for myself, now 
and then for others, retire when I can, and go into 
company when I please; so the years roll round, and 
the last will come, when I would rather have it said, 
He lived usefully, than He died rich.” 
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